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Seasoned to Taste: Harry C. Bauer 

Awards and Obituaries 

James Aswell: Earle F. Walbridge 

Elizabeth Seifert: Helene Scherff Taylor 

What Our Readers Think 

Functions of the Librarian: Joseph S. Dunn 

The Pestiferous Contest: Minnie B. Cameron 

The Hunt: A. Scott Powell 

Invitation to Ideas: A Library Experiment in Discussion: 
Barensfeld 

A Japanese Buzz Session: Dorothea B. Munro 

Television versus Reading: Dell Morgan 

Fun with Films: Marguerite Caldwell 

Let's Go to the Movies: Louise Cocroft 

Lincoln's Record Collection: Elizabeth M. Gaffney 

While Time Remains: Raymond E. Mahoney 

Talking Shop. .. . 

The Crow's Nest: Mildred Bruder Buchanan 

The Month at Random 

Current Reference Books: ‘William A. Fitzgerald 

School-and Children's Libraries: Alice Brooks McGuire 

Display for the Month 

The Practical Librarian 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Editor: Marie D. Loizeaux Assistant Editor: Ruth M. Moore 
Advertising: John C. Evans 
The Wilson Library Bulletin is published nd ust by The H. W. 
Company, yo Usivedtly.Ave., New York 52, N. Dg Pome pmb tone phic Apeadt teed 
13, 1939, et the peetemss ¢f tive, veut, SOX under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription 
two 4, gga A sap welled in hen pos “yi copies, 25 aneta gan (nhoave send remittance 
order billing cha ress all correspondence subscription direct 
publisher. No subscription accepted ee a 
Conmtglt 1952, The H.W, Wikon, Compe my. Reasonable quotation or re i 
is, permitted provided due credit is Nee to WILSON TiBRARY BU 
CO ailedieck caistes dei eakdca ee a Seda a> an heme J 
[The Wilson Library Bulletin is indexed in the Readers’ Guide and in Library Literature.] 9 
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FOR LIBRARIANS* 


Which advantage of VMP Steel Bookstacks 
| and Shelving means most to you? 


“9 Will VMP steel bookstacks warp, sag, or crack? 


No! Precision-engineered VMP steel construction can never 
warp, Sag, or crack. 


= Q Does VMP U-Bar shelving actually add to the life of 
books? 
A Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR shelves provide better ventilation, 
allow air to circulate freely to all parts of books. Books last 
longer, never rot! 


3. Q How important to efficient library function are hinged 
shelves? 

A Most important. Exclusive VMP design hinged shelves add 

vital storage and handling flexibility — save time and money. 


4. Q Is it more advantageous to utilize the services of the 
world’s largest manufacturer of bookstack, shelving 
and equipment? 

A Yes — for every kind of job. Virginia Metal products offers 
the benefit of its vast experience in the solution of all tech- 
nical questions concerning free-standing or multi-tier book- 
stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 


S. Q Are VMP steel bookstacks and shelving much more 
expensive? 


A No! VMP equipment actually costs far less! In fact, about 
half the cost of wood shelving! 


*for Library Architects and Purchasing Agents too! 


CORPORATION 
W 


VIRGINIA 
METAL 
PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 12. 


14 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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LIBRARY REVIEW: 


A Bookish-Library Magazine 


Edited by R. D. Macleod, F.L.A. 


HE bibliography of librarianship is growing 

rapidly. Professional manuals as they come 
forward deserve our consideration. Some of these 
are of good quality while some are inferior. This 
magazine has as one of its most important sec 
tions review pages devoted to the examination of 
new professional books as they are published here 
and abroad. This particular section of the Library 
Review is regarded as the best of its kind for the 
cathartic nature of the criticism and the construc 
tive element in each review. The librarians and 
others invited to write the reviews are selected for 
their knowledge and high competence, and it is 
emphasized to them that their notices should be as 
objective as possible. The result is that the Library 
Publications section of the magazine is the most 
authoritative section in its class. It gives real 
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guidance with constructive thought and objectivity. 








LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C.1., Scotland. 


Subscription: 3 dollars per annum (by cheque or money order 
or draft). Post free to any part of the world. 
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MEDITATIONS 


BY p-_ 3 


AMERICA’S } IW Tp 


BEST- KNOWN 


AUTHOR |i | | 
OF | He i 


DEVOTIONAL 4 


mame [ransiormed 


E. Stanley 


pee eT SOI 


LS ee 


; ; 


é ; For men and women every- 
i where—52 weeks of strengthening 
5 daily meditations—practical, tested, step-by-step 
v guidance out of worry and frustration into a transformed, 
radiant, integrated outlook on life. Ideal for personal devo- 

tions, group study, or continuous reading. 





384 pages Pocket Size Only $1.50 
_ Other devotional books by E. Stanley Jones which have brought comfort 
and assurance to more than a million readers are — 
THE WAY TO POWER AND POISE $1.50 
THE WAY $1.50 
ABUNDANT LIVING $1.50 
VICTORIOUS LIVING $1.95 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY, Nashville 2, Tennessee in Canada: © ™ WECM COMPANY, LID. 


Toronto 
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The Book of Kells 
IBRARIANS have long known the Book of 
Kells by name. The world famous manuscript 
has been in the possession of Trinity College in 
Dublin for nearly three hundred years. Though 
few have seen it, all gladly accept the dictum that 
it is the most beautiful book in existence. 

During the past year many libraries have availed 
themselves of the opportunity to acquire recently 
published facsimile reproductions of this illumi- 
nated manuscript. This has stimulated a renewed 
interest in the original manuscript, its origin, loca- 
tion and defects—all of which are discernible in the 
replicas. 

The Book of Kells contains the four Gospels in 
Latin but is primarily important because of the 
transcendent beauty of its illumination and orna- 
mentation. The Book has experienced the vicissi- 
tudes of a world in turmoil, commencing in the 
town of Kells, Ireland, at one time known as 
Cenannus. 

The Monastery of Cenannus or Kells no longer 
stands. Historians date its foundation as about the 
year 550 A.D. Whether the Book of Kells was 
written and illuminated in Kells is not known, for 
the final pages of the manuscript, which supposedly 
included identification, have been missing for many 
years. During the ninth and tenth centuries there 
was unrest in Ireland. That the Book of Kells sur- 
vived is a miracle hard to explain. Records show 
that in 1006 the famous manuscript was safe in the 
church at Kells. It was reputed to have had a gold 
cover studded with precious stones. That very year 
it was stolen, and when retrieved some months later 
was minus its cover. Most of the leaves now miss- 
ing are believed to have been lost at the same time. 

With the dissolution of the monasteries, the 
establishment at Kells was surrendered in 1539 by 
its Abbot, Richard Plunket, to Henry VIII, but 
shortly thereafter the manuscript of the Gospels 

“found its way ... into the hands of one Gerald 
Plunket of Dublin, a kinsman possibly of the last 
Abbot.”” During the reign of James I, Bishop 
Ussher was commissioned to collect antiquities. 
Among his achievements was the acquisition in 
1621 of the Book of Kells. In 1661, five years after 
his death, this famous tome, together with other 
titles from his collection, was transferred to Trinity 
College where it has been the chief treasure of the 
University Library ever since. 

Here in the sanctuary of Trinity College the 
Book of Kells should have been safe; but such was 
not the case. As related by Sir Edward Sullivan, 
“what Norseman and Dane had failed to effect in 
early and wilder centuries was accomplished by an 
ignorant and mischievous bookbinder, some hun- 
dred years ago; and under the barbarous hands of 
this craftsman many of the outer margins of its 
priceless illuminations have been ‘trimmed’ out of 
existence,” as may be easily seen by examining the 
plates of the facsimile copies. 





of Libraries, University of Washington, 


* Director 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. 


Bauer * 


Today the Book of Kells includes 339 leay €5 
glazed vellum which, due to the careless cutting } 
the binder, now measure 13 by 9! 

In 1914 “The Studio” published The Boo} 
Kells Described by Sir Edward Sullivan TI 
monograph i is full of interesting minutiae typica 
which is the explanation of the artistic defect of or 
of the illustrations where 


2 inches 


right feet, etme those of the Chil both let 
As Sullivan pointed out, more tha 
have worked on the Miaisiaation 


one artist m 


ot the B 


1 
Kells. One was a master; the other, or others 
mediocre craftsman. 
Concerning the age of the Book of Kells. sop 
claim it to be the product of the sixth centur 
There are those who believe the sacred volume y 


produced by St. Columba. Other reliable judg 
claim that the work was undertaken no earlier th 
the ninth century. It is probable that this questi 
will never be answered. 


Convention Etiquette 


Edgar S. Robinson, librarian of the Public ] 
brary of Vancouver, British Columbia, expla 
behavior of librarians at conventions by re 
the admonition to first-timers made by the lat 
Ridington of the University of British Col 





“It’s not what you get in the meetings that count 


it’s what you get out of them 


To Preclude Origin of a Species 


One of the characters in Harnett 7 
ford (1951), is the Reverend Ezra Styles Ely 1 wt 
had a fine library in his Philadelphia home. Ez 
wife, Caroline, who supervised the hcg of t 
books, followed a custom then current in mat 
church congregations and separated the volumes 
the shelves, “with male authors on one side an 
lady authors on another” (unless, of course, the 
were married). Since Mrs. Ely was d 





etermined t! 





the books in her husband's library should not} 
defiled, it should be taken for granted that author 
of such dubious sex as George Eliot and Georg 


Sand were not represented on the Ely book shelve 

The head of the house was an author in his ow 
right and his daughter, Harriet, was eventually t 
publish a volume, Le Roman d'une Américaine ¢ 
Russie. She chose a pseudonym but since it W 
“Fanny Lear,” it presented no shelving ares 

The unique arrangement of volumes in the f 


library may have shielded the books from being 


sullied. On the other hand, it may have been 
sponsible for the undoing of the daughter who ha 
an unfortunate marital experience with Gav 
Blackford and a “‘sensational romance” with Gran 
Duke Nicholas of Russia. 


spend enough time on the distaff side of the libran 
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Kane's cur 
rent historical novel, The Scandalous Mrs. Blact 





According to Harmet 


Kane, Mrs. Blackford, during her girlhood, did 
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This informative and useful 
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r volume FREE with your 
bseripti “Re 
i subscription to heporter 
ting by 
300k of 
+ This Each year's subscription to The Reporter will bring 
pical o! you a new volume of The Yearbook...a continu- 
+4 ~ ing, ever-current political history of our times that 
sae will prove a valuable addition to your library's 
hy left reference sources. 
ist Must P MAKES OTHER READING MAKE SENSE 
300k oi Dozens of times next year, readers will ask for 
thers, : [background data on the Iranian oil crisis . . . for The Reporter itself represents a new and unusual 
the origins of the current trouble in the Suez... kind of journalism that respects the reader's intel- 
‘, some Mf for interpretation of the Korean conflict, NATO, ligence. It is dedicated to those who want to be 
centun the Japanese Peace Treaty, General MacArthur's more fully informed than is possible with the most 
me wa dismissal and many other events of 1951. thorough reading of ordinary news sources. The 
- judges At present, you must answer each query with Reporter's penetrating articles spotlight today’s 
set fi scattered references: A magazine article, a page or most urgent problems, stimulate the reader’s think- 
— two from a recent book, general bibliography on ing and help _ evaluate today’s major issues 
the nation or people involved or perhaps a bio- more intelligently. 
graphical sketch. And the reader must wade through eas ale 
much irrelevant material, often without finding the : The Political Yearbook . 1951 
blic Li. Clearer understanding he seeks . . . unless you can is free with your subscription at the 
ains the refer him to SPECIAL LIBRARY RATE 
— THE POLITICAL YEARBOOK — 1951 o : ; -" 
te John E ; ' ’ ae 
i J Early in 1952, The Reporter will publish this vol- coe aoe oe ee 
counts ume as the first in a series of permanent annual it ahgee 3 50 a oe akan Por Bhs -. 
references for its subscribers. It collects in a single ps - The uid Wapheek 1951. oth eur 
binding the best of The Reporter's articles about prredithane x 
. ionic. om 5 is i 5 
cies the significant political events of 1951. It is illus Mail the order form below to enter your sub- 


trated with full-color maps that define the areas of 
e's cur political and military conflict, and with photographs 
. Black of the statesmen and military leaders who have fig- 
Ely who ured prominently in the news. The Yearbook is an 


scription, and to reserve your copy of The Year- 
book. You will begin receiving The Reporter at 
once and we will forward The Political Yearbook— 
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: 4 important source of analysis and explanation... of in ol > omen 2 coe ae Oe ieee cone 
a pia background, color and perspective that supplement ee 

umes on fy “facts and figures of standard reference works YOU WILL ALSO RECEIVE THE SEMI-ANNUAL 
ide ani (20d the mere chronology of the news. INDEX AS PART OF YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
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author a, erm LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTION FORM— — — — — — — —1 
Georg: / ot" | The Reporter, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

shelves “Re? | Please enter our subscription for one year of The SPECIAL { 
his own al Reporter at the special library rate of $3.50, and reserve LIBRARY | 
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fori ’ forwarded when ready. RATE $350 | 
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Published in association 
with the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, THE 
by Marshall B. Davidson 


LIFE in AMERICA 


Two spacious volumes which overflow with pictures and with | 
words — contemporary paintings, contemporary comment and l ¢ 
illuminating interpretation of five hundred years of American 
history. 













“Social history at its most sumptuous and attractive best.” 


ORVILLE PRESCOTT, New York Times USES 





























“For anyone, novice or adept, reading this book will be a con- || J): perm 
tinuous revelation, as it will also be an exhilaration and a delight.” 7 

BERNARD DeVOTO, New York Herald Tribune ¢ i 

» invisi 

i—= Two volumes $20.00 the set aaa ong 
bac 

3, Binds 
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Save Time for Staff and Patrons .. 


















music, 
forms, 


into 
Inexpensive Demco Visible Listing Records 
save time and trouble wherever they are 
used in the library. Flexible strips are easily 
slipped into double-faced panels to list new 
books, periodicals carried, special reading 
lists, or information of many other types. 
Patrons enjoy this extra convenience. Demco 
offers you a wide range of Visible Listing 
000. 
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| Total 

oA Write for details and prices. | Name 
LILMMH0 LIBRARY SUPPLIES | Uibrer 

MADISON 1, WISCONSIN NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT | Addre 
City 
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WoW IN THE CONVENIENT 8 02. 
INBREAKABLE AND SPILL-PROOF 
NASTIC SQUEEZE BOTTLE 


THE NEW TRANSPARENT 


BIND-ART — 


LIQUID PLASTIC ADHESIVE 


Repairs in minutes worn and damaged book and magazine bindings. 
loose or ripped pages, and binds loose papers, etc., with a perma- 
nent invisible yet flexible weld that will outlast the repaired material. 





USES A BETTER ADHESIVE 


], permanently repairs ripped or Pretested for library use for two years, the new 
worn. book and periodical bind- BIND-ART (liquid plastic) ADHESIVE is the same 
ings. adhesive used by many binderies. BIND-ART is quick, 

completely safe and simple to use (directions with 

2 Invisibly mends torn pages, and bottle). It saves you money, because it protects your 
permanently restores loose pages reading investment and obviates the need for replace- 
back into binding. ment and rebinding. 





3, Binds several issues of periodicals, 


booklets, etc., at the spine into A BETTER PACKAGE 


one volume. You'll be delighted with BIND-ART'S 8 oz. plastic 

4, 3; squeeze bottle that cannot break or spill over. It's 
Binds separate sheets of paper economical. You use only what you need; thin bottle 
into book form such as sheet neck cuts evaporation, and we guarantee the bottle 
music, manuscripts, mimeograph cap to be easily removable at all times, can't pos- 
forms, etc. sibly stick, and no wiping is necessary. 


Protect your reading investment the convenient BIND-ART way, 
with BIND-ART (liquid plastic) ADHESIVE. 
Carton of 12 Squeeze Bottles 
8 oz. Squeeze Bottles $1.95 ea. . (10% discount or $21.06) 


Carton of 4 Jars 
Quart Jar $5.75 ea. 10% discount or $20.70) 


1 Dozen Brushes 
Brushes ¢ > (10% discount or $2.16) 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 
62 E. Alpine Street 
Newark 5, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: 
Please send . 8 oz. bottles, quart jars, brushes. 
Total... 
Name ..... 
Library 











ULBRIGHT awards have been received by the 
following librarians: Dr. Leon Carnovsky, pro- 
fessor in the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who will study the popular 
library movement in France, Switzerland, and the 
Low Countries; Frances L. Spain, assistant director 
of the Graduate School of Library Science at the 
University of Southern California in Los Angeles, 
who will lecture at Chulalongkorn University in 
Bangkok, Siam; Louis S. Shores, dean of the School 
of Library Training and Service at the Florida State 
University in Tallahassee, who will study library 
reference work in England; and Anne V. Marinelli, 
bibliographer at the University of Illinois Library, 
who will develop popular library services in 
Northern Italy. 
At a convocation celebrating the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Drexel Institute of 
Technology citations for civic contributions and 


OBITUARIES 


October 1. JENS JENSEN, landscape architect; de- 
signer of Chicago's city park system and of many 
private estates; author of several books including 
Siftings and The Clearing; in Ellison Bay, Wiscon- 
sin; ninety-one. 


October 1. AuGustus P. Lorine, JR., book collec- 
tor and director of the Houghton Mifflin Company; 
president of the American Antiquarian Society; 
trustee of the Boston Athenaeum; sixty-six. 


October 1. Dr. ALFREDA B. WITHINGTON; one of 
the first women to practice medicine in western 
Massachusetts, she served with the Grenfell Mis- 
sion in Labrador, in France during the first World 
War, and in the Kentucky mountains; author of 
Mine Eyes Have Seen, a book about her experi- 
ences; in Pittsfield, Massachusetts; ninety-one. 


October 2. H. HENRY SpoeR, scholar in oriental 
languages and archaeology; author of many books 
and articles in his field; in Woodbury, New Jersey; 
seventy-eight. 


October 2. Frep W. WEILER, newspaper pub- 
lisher; vice president of the Call-Chronicle news- 
papers; interested in indexing and classifying of 
library material; collaborator with Henry E. Bliss 
on Bliss’ Bibliographic Classification; in Allentown, 
Pennsylvania; forty-nine. 


October 3. Jessica Lozier PAYNE, reporter, lec- 
turer, and author of What One Woman Saw and 
Heard in Europe During the War, based on her 
experiences as correspondent during the first World 
War; delivered 4,000 lectures to women’s clubs; in 
Newburgh, New York; eighty-one. 


October 4. ADOLPH BREGMAN, consulting engineer 
and author of numerous technical and industrial 
articles; editor for twenty years of The Metal In- 
dustry, and coauthor with Satis N. Coleman of 
Songs of American Folks; in New York City; sixty- 
one. 


October 6. KeitH CLARK, author and educator; 
during the first World War she was director of 
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professional accomplishments in the field of libran 
service were awarded to Frances Mather White 
Mary Parry Farr, Blanche P. McCrum, and Eli 
beth Gray Vining. a 

Roy E. Larsen, the president of Time and Li, 
and chairman of the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, received the 1951 awarj 
for humanitarian activities of the Metropolitan 
Council of B'nai Brith. : 

Winners of the Richard Starnes Contest for I BI 
brarians for the best letter on the subject: "Wh 
I would recommend Richard Starnes’ The Osh 
Body in Grant's Tomb to the discriminating i 
tery reader” are as follows: First prize, $50, Frances 
Mardorf of Tarentum, Pennsylvania: second pr» 
$25, Mrs. W. J. Hanks, Melrose, Massachusetts 
and third prize, $10, Elinor H. Pingree, Por 
mouth, New Hampshire. 















publicity in France for the Y.W.C.A.; taught | 
tory and political science at Carleton College; pub 
lished two books, Spell of Spain and Spell of 
land; in New York City; seventy-two 


October 6. SUSAN May HoLto 
dren's books including Little Stories about Little 
Animals, Johnny Jump's Moon and Other Storie 
in New York City; seventy-six 


author of ch 











October 6. HENRY MEYER, clergyman, educator 
editor, and author; dean emeritus of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Religious and Social Work; for 
mer editor of the American Standard Bible Readers; 
author of Cooperation in Christian Education and 
other books; in Brooklyn, New York; seventy-six 


anor 








October 6. FLORENCE Guy SEABURY, author and 
lecturer; active in feminist movement and a former 
editor of The Woman Voter; author of The Delt 
catessen Husband and Other Essays and Love Isa 
Challenge; in Ossining, New York; seventy. 


October 8. Atice HOL.isTeR LeRcH, librarian 
with Library of Congress since 1900, she retited 
in 1948 as chief bibliographer of the rare books 
department; specialist in Jeffersoniana; in Wash 
ington, D.C. 


October 9. COUNTESS MARIE DE CHAMBRUN, Ie 
turer and author of L’Aube Sanglante and maty 
other novels; member of the literary jury thi 
awards the Fémina Prize annually for the best nov 
by a Frenchwoman; in Paris 











October 10. CLIFFORD Orr, author and editorial 
associate of The New Yorker magazine; publishec 
two murder mysteries— The Dartmouth Muraer 
and The Wailing Rock Murders, numerous shor 
stories, and essays; also wrote radio scripts @ 
popular song lyrics; in Hanover, New Hampshit 
fifty-one. ; 


October 11. MirtaM ZUNSER; author and pla 
wright; daughter of prominent Yiddish novels 
Shomer; author of Yesterday, a family chronicle 
three generations of Jewish life in Russia and 
(Continued on page 309) 
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Mitten’s Sign-making Alphabets 


of chil- 
ut Little 


Stories: 





Libraries throughout the country have discovered the 
magic of Mitten letters. Always ready to use, easy to use, 
inexpensive, they are ideal for DIRECTORIES, DEPART- 
MENT MARKERS, BULLETIN BOARDS and every kind of 
DISPLAY. 


¢ 3-DIMENSIONAL « PRECISION MOLDED * 
A wide selection of smartly designed character faces in 
many sizes from 3/4,” to 9” in three basic constructions— 


e PINBACK 


Simple as pressing a thumbtack 


e SMOOTHBACK 


Glues on to any surface 


e TRACK 
Freestanding against any background 


ducator, 
ton Uni- 





SOMETHING SPECIAL! DESIGNED FOR LIBRARIES 





editorial 
ublished 
Murder 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY MASTER +61 


699 ‘'Pinback’’* letters and numerals 44° to 2’° high. Char 


felal-tgiicla tM tal dilililaclis melticlalae Miliolt-thllel tatmelalt Mielmmaler. 










imum versatility, Unit includes two background D 






Panels for movable signs. Letters and panels can be use 






over and over! 


Write for instructive literature, catalog W-6 and prices. 


LIBRARY SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 


5th Ave., Redlands, Calif. or 2 West 46th St., New York 19, N.Y. 





MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 





MARADOR CORPORATION 


6831 San Fernando Road Glendale 1, Calif. 














modern 





RESEARCH LIBRARIAN 
for 


CENTRAL RESEARCH Division 
MARATHON CorPORATION 


at 


ROTHSCHILD, WISCONSIN 


Excellent permanent opportunity 
for applicant trained in library 
science and chemistry. Extensive 
facilities and liberal em- 
ployee benefits, Salary open, de- 
pendent upon qualifications of 
applicant. 


Mail complete resume 
and photograph to 


SUPERVISOR, FEMALE 
SALARIED PLACEMENT 


MARATHON CorPORATION 
Menasha, Wisconsin 











A true story 


GOD GOES TO 
MURDERER’S ROW 


by M. Raymond, 0.C.S.0, 


Author of 
The Man Who Got Even With God 





Already there is widespread interest 
in this amazing story of Tom Penney 
and the transformation that took place 
in him while awaiting execution in the 
shadow of the electric chair of Ken. 
tucky’s state prison. Unforgettable events, 
well told. $3.00 


The life and influence of 
a great educator 


LA SALLE — 
PATRON OF ALL 
TEACHERS 
by Edward A. Fitzpatrick 


The contributions of St. John Baptist 
de LaSalle to education methods and 











practice in use today and the remarkable | 
effectiveness of much of his technique | 


are emphasized in this excellent study 


of his life. $6.00 | 


Human interest biogra- 
phies for teen-agers 


FIFTEEN SAINTS 
FOR GIRLS 


by Sister Mary Cornelius 








Great women whose lives match the 
challenge of life today for modern {irls: 
St. Helen, St. Rose of Lima, St. Mana 
Goretti, St. Barbara, St. Rita of Cascia, 
St. Therese of Lisieux, St. Catherine of 
Siena, Ven. Kateri Tekakwitha, St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary, and others. $2.50 


1112 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


The Bruce Publishing = 
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A REAL LIBRARY ESSENTIAL 


Great Illustrated Classics 





ARGE, read: pe ief 
“ ewaaiag ths is one of the chief reasons why this series is becomi 
st library of its kind. At last, people can read the pee alles 


ey have always wanted to read without ruining their eyes 


Of course, there 


are , g u S le t d ‘a ful illustra- 
: othe good reasons—the fi ht title caret ll 
tl ~ y seLected ; be uti 
tions in gravure; Sf ecial introductions by distin uished authorities ; sturdy, 
bal . 


handsome bindings, and an attractive price. 


anywhere. 


You won’t find a better series 


NEW TITLES FOR FALL, 1951 


= Our MUTUAL FRIEND * 
HE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 


- > 
The most comprehensive Dickens list available 


LitTLE Dorrit * 





— 


And Here's 


BarNABY RUDGE 

Beak Housé 

CuristMas TALES 

Davin CopPERFIELD 

DomBey AND SON 

Great ExPecTATIONS 

Martin CHUZZLEWIT 

NicHotas NiCKLEBY 

THe O_p Curiosity Snuope 

Ouiver Twist 

PickWICK PAPERS 

A Tate or Two CITIES 
**** 


ApaAM BEDE 
Siras MARNER 
Tue RETURN OF 
Tue ScarteT LETTER 





THE NATIVE 


Your Check List of the 


THe House OF THE SEVEN 
GABLES 

GreEN MANSIONS 

THe HUNCHBACK OF Notre 
DAMB 

Westwarp Ho! 

THe WARDEN and BARCHESTER 
Towers 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 
Lorna Doone 

JANE Eyre 

WuTHERING HEIGHTS 

Tue Cruise OF THE 
**CACHALOT”’ 

Tue Last Days OF PomPE!! 
Tue PiLot 

Tue Sry 


Each, $2.95 


Whole Series 


Two YEARS BEFORE THE 
Mast 

RoBINsoN CRUSOE 

ARABIAN NIGHTS 

Tue Man IN THE IRON 
Mask 

THe THREE MUSKETEERS 

Twenty YeaRS AFTER 
THe CLOISTER AND THB 
HEARTH 

IvANHOB 

QUENTIN DURWARD 
Tue TALISMAN 

Biack BrauTy 

Tue Biack Arrow 
KIDNAPPED 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
Henry EsMOND 
VANITY FAIR 





DODD, MEAD & CO 
432 Fourth Avenue wena te ag A 
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“LONG novel with a Southern political back- 

ground” is James Aswell’s present work in 
progress. Since Mr. Aswell, a native and resident 
of Louisiana, was “a key figure in running the 
Longs out of Louisiana politics in 1940,” it seems 
not unlikely that another novel like Robert Penn 
Warren's All] the King’s Men or Hamilton Basso’s 
Sun in Capricorn—both dealing with a Huey Long- 
like figure—may be in the making. There’s One in 
Every Town, Aswell's second full-length novel, was 
published in 1951 and dealt sympathetically with 
‘Jackie’ (Jacqueline Cvasek), the “bad girl” of the 
deep Southern town of Rivermark. The writer and 
his artist wife, Rosalind Hightower (whom he mar- 
ried in 1932), now live in Natchitoches, Louisiana, 
but he spent ten years (1927-1937) in New York 
as a feature writer for the Hearst-owned King Fea- 
tures syndicate. 

James Aswell (pronounced Az-well) was born 
at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, on April 27, 1906 of 
double Irish ancestry. His father, James Benjamin 
Aswell, was state superintendent of education and 
a member of Congress for Louisiana from 1911 till 
his death in 1931; his mother Ella ( Foster) Aswell, 
was a teacher before her marriage. A columnist at 
thirteen—writing about stamps for Collectors’ Jour- 
nal and Hobby-Rider—James was a full-fledged cub 
reporter at fifteen, editing the schools page for the 
Washington Times. <3 sixteen he graduated as 
valedictorian from the W Vashington, D.C., Central 
High School, where he had also edited Review, the 
school magazine, and captained the debating team. 
A member of the class of 1927 of the University of 
Virginia at Charlottesville, he edited the Virginia 
Magazine and Virginia Reel, a magazine of humor, 
and also helped edit Corks and Curls, an annual. 

Leaving college at the end of his junior year, he 
went to New York to take a job with Street and 
Smith, publishers of pulp magazines. The next year 
he joined King Features to write hundreds of fea- 
ture stories and a daily syndicated column, “My 
New York,” for seven years for the Central Press 
Association. Aswell’s “first real money” for writ- 
ing came from the old College Humor for verse, 
articles, and stories. His work has since appeared 
in all the standard “slicks”: Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, Redbook, Cosmopolitan, and American 
Magazine, which in 1946 published his novel The 
Intruder in abbreviated form. A volume of poetry 
published in 1926 while he was in college had the 
candid title, We Know Better. In 1937 he began 
free-lancing. Next year the Aswells returned to the 
family farm at Natchitoches. He was public rela- 
tions head of the Louisiana state selective service 
system in 1940 and also ran for Congress. Edged 
out by 367 votes out of 40,000, he is ‘‘now ardently 
thankful I was beaten.”” In 1943-1944 he was head 
of morale operations for the Office of Strategic 
Services. 

The Midsummer Fires; a Long Fiction, published 
in 1948, was Aswell’s first major novel, had a large 
sale in its paper-cover edition, and split reviewers 
quite evenly. The story, which had a New Orleans 
setting, concerned Gael Ring, famous illustrator, 
who sinks to the lower depths before discovering an 
ability to paint old people. “If at times confused, 
the writing is alternately precious and beautiful, 
and psychological-novel readers will be interested,” 
stated Virginia Kirkus. Harry Bull in the Saturday 
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deemed 
Haxton 


Review of Literature 
tease,” while Florence 


Weekly Book Revieu 


ness of a life devoted merely to 
enjoying of glitterin; 


g, diverting 
Caldwell thought it “the only 


literature that successfully tells the 
less story of the defeat and despair of 


in middle life.”’ 
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hitting novel with a sure and 





it 


described 
“bright, brittle, and pitiless probing 
the acquiring an 


things 


(1951) 
liam DuBois of the New York Time 


eve 


Burton Rascoe chimed in with the 


it was ‘‘a tender and troubling story of a heart fu 
of innocently destructive love, told with the con 
cision and impact of Ethan Frome and The Grea 


G atsby.’ 
clared that 


with a simplicity that comes only 
glisten 
their compassion predominantly pointed up,” whil 


strokes of the master. {They} 


: Margaret Young, in the Dallas News, de 
“his writing is magnificently simple 


W. D. Bedell of the Houston P 
formed as if Aswell had taken every word inh 
hands and caressed it before letting it go.” It is 


Sears Roe 


being distributed by 
Readers’ Book Club. 


Rascoe’s comparison of Aswell with 
since that writer is one of Aswell’s favorites 


apt, 


along with William Faulkner, 


Somerset Maugham, Keats, Chau mess 


Frazer, author of The Golden 
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proportionate 210 pounds, 


blue-gray eyes, and states that he was 


cated in the Library of Congress.” 
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“INDISPENSABLE TO THE REFERENCE SHELF 
of the modern kitchen and the public library.” 


Current Reference Books, Wilson Library Bulletin, this issue 


The NEW 
Joy of Cooking 


By IRMA S. ROMBAUER 
and MARION ROMBAUER BECKER 





The finest working cookbook money can buy, now completely 
revised and brought up-to-tomorrow. “Even more of a joy 
to the lucky cook that owns one than Joy of Cooking.”—Los 
Angeles News. 1021 pages, 4031 recipes, 150 how-to-do-it 
illustrations plus four completely new sections on Frozen 
Foods, Pressure Cookery, Electric Blenders and High Alti- 
tude Cookery. Illustrated by Ginnie Hofmann. $3.50 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 
that is a December Readers’ Choice Selection 


On Being Negro 
in America 


By J. SAUNDERS REDDING 


“In this eloquent, passionately written little book, he has done 
all that one thoughtful citizen, deeply concerned with the 
times, can do.”"—WILLIAM L. SHIRER, 

N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


“An exposition of the moral dilemma of modern America.” 


LEWIS GANNETT, N.Y. Herald Tribune 
“A heart-felt and quietly moving book, and a controversial 
one.”’—ORVILLE PRESCOTT, N.Y. Times 
‘‘An honest and mature book by a searching and self-searching 
writer."—-MAX LERNER, N.Y. Post 

$3.00 


At all bookstores 
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LIZABETH SEIFERT was born in Washing- 

ton, Missouri, on June 19, 1898. Her father, 
Richard C. Seifert, now deceased, came to America 
from Hanover, Germany, when he was seventeen 
and immediately became an American citizen. He 
was an engineer. Miss Seifert’s mother, Anna 
Sanford, dates her family back to 1634 in Massa- 
chusetts. Two sisters, Shirley and Adele Seifert, 
are writers. 

Elizabeth grew up in St. Louis, where extra- 
curricular activities at Soldan High School included 
working on the school newspaper. At Washington 
University in the same city she majored in English, 
was a member of the poetry club, wrote a play for 
May Day, and received a B.A. in 1918. 

Miss Seifert (whose surname is pronounced with 
the long #) wanted to be a doctor, but the state of 
her health and family opposition prevented it. 
While in college she managed to bootleg courses in 
anatomy, physiology, and medical dietetics and lat- 
er, in a hospital, was employed as chemical secre- 
tary and clinical clerk. Although Young Doctor 
Galahad, her first book submitted to a publisher, 
was also her first published work (it won the Red- 
book first novel award of $10,000), she had been 
writing since she was ten. 

The novels are based largely on observations made 
during her hospital career. “I have done hospital 
work at various times since my marriage [to John J. 
Gasparotti on February 3, 1920] but my chief oc- 
cupation has been housewife and mother.’ Part of 
that “chief occupation” has included being nurse to 
a paralyzed hero-husband, supporting the family, 
and educating four children with her writing. She 
explained to her publishers one time, ‘I have al- 
ways wanted to write, but raising four children, 
with the accompanying distraction of tonsils, teeth- 
bands, etc., and caring for a seven-room house, did 
not leave any time or strength for it until recently 
when the children took care of themselves so well 
that I could sometimes steal an hour or two in a 
day.” 

Miss Seifert’s hobbies are traveling, which she 
does whenever possible, and reading. Favorite au- 
thors and books change with her mood. She ad- 
mires John Marquand, Conrad Richter, John Gals- 
worthy, Joseph Conrad, William Faulkner—‘The 
list is endless. If I must have a favorite, I cannot 
answer. I read everything.” 


Surgeon in Charge (1942) had “the true hospital 
smell,’’ according to Charlotte Dean in the New 
York Times. About Army Doctor (1942) Lisle 
Bell said that it ‘vividly presented camp life and 
the problems involved in adjusting civilians to 
soldiering.”’ 

Of A Certain Doctor French (1943) Charlotte 
Dean remarked, “Elizabeth Seifert must know that 
in this she has written her best book to date, and 
the long list of admirers she has rolled up since 
Young Doctor Galahad will be pleased to know it, 
too. There is less concern here with the problems 
of doctors—medical, ethical, and social—and more 
good straight storytelling.” In Orchard Hill (1945) 
Miss Seifert abandoned medical themes and doc- 
tors’ dilemmas. Lisle Bell thought most of her 
readers “will applaud the idea, for this story fol- 
lows no formula except entertainment.” 

“Everything rolls along to a lively accompani- 
ment of emergency operations,” wrote the New 
York Times critic of Old Doce (1946). Dusty 
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Spring also came out in 1946, based on the intoler 
ance of a small town community and the havoc it 
wrought in several lives. Most reviewers recom- 
mended it. So Young, So Fair (1947) “has the 
substance its title indicates and measures up to its 
light requirements, but the author had the founda- 
tion for a more searching and dramatically de. 
veloped story,” was one critic's comment. That it 
was solidly constructed, entertaining, but not no- 
ticeably original was the consensus about Hospital 
Zone (1948). The Glass and the Trumpet (1948), 
said the New York Herald Tribune, was “a wel 
come transfer of emphasis from pathology to psy- 
chology.” In Homecoming (1950) Miss Seifert 
was criticized mildly for permitting herself to be 
hampered by a milieu in which “the 





eloquence of 


epithet runs to ‘brazen hussy,’ ‘that old harridan 
and ‘you wastrel.’ ”’ 
Miss Seifert “thinks” she has had twenty-four 


books published. Among them are the following 
now out of print: A Great Day (1939), Hillbill; 
Doctor (1940), Thus Dr. Mallory (1940), Bright 
Scalpel (1941), Girl Intern (1944). Still in print 
in addition to titles previously mentioned, are The 
Story of Andrea Fields (1950), and Miss Doctor 
(1951). A novel that she expects will be published 
this fall is “Doctor of Mercy.’ Another is already 
in outline form, with “many ideas boiling.” She 
has had stories in Redbook, Cosmopolitan, Ameri- 
can Magazine, McCalls, and others, and is included 
in the 1951 edition of Who's Who in America 
although she considers herself only a middle-aged 
middle western housewife and mother who just 
happens to write. Her own opinion is that she has 
no glamour and that the anonymity she uses when 
assisting the usual charities suits her very well 

Miss Seifert has gray eyes and gray hair, is five 
feet tall, weighs 127 pounds, is a Republican and 
an Episcopalian. She claims membership in Sorosis 
the American Association of University Women 
State Historical Society of Missouri, Ozark Folk 
Lore Society, Authors League, and the Federation 
of Railway Progress. The Gasparottis make theit 
home in Moberly, Missouri. 


HELENE SCHERFF TAYLOR 
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WO UNUSUAL COOKBOOKS 


The Emily Post Cookbook 


— The Emily Post Institute 
Edwin M. Post, Sr., Editor-in-Chief 





Five years in the making, with a lifetime of good living 
behind it, the Emily Post Cookbook is an authoritative 











~ guide to the preparation and correct serving of world- 
‘oM- famous dishes—both simple and exotic. 

2 Beautiful and practical, this new kind of cookbook is 
nda- set in large clear type and illustrated with charming 
de- drawings and color accents that serve as a visual index 
at it to the nearly 600 selected recipes . . . recipes based 
std on the great cooking traditions of the world 

ig), recipes for famous regional dishes and prized special- 
wel- ties of renowned chefs. 

ral 284 pages 71” x 10” Every dish, every dressing, every sauce tested by the 
» be $5.00 Emily Post Institute. Not a recipe that hasn't been 
e of tried out by a novice . . . and approved by an epicure! 
fan,’ 

four 

ing, 

rill 

se 

ight 


i Meats, Poultry and Game 
The 















ctor by Louise Haberbush Gross 

hed 

-ady This new specialty cookbook is a complete guide to 

She buying, preparing and serving of meats, poultry and 

“ed game. Contains 311 selected and tested recipes that 

rice include many original and unusual ways to lift even 

ved, the simplest everyday meal out of the ordinary—plus 

just exceptionally fine recipes for stuffings, gravies, and 

je sauces . . . plus instructions and ideas on using wines, 

: spices, and herbs. 

five 

= FUNK & WAGNALLS 300 pages 51.” x 814” 
nen, 153 East 24th Street New York 10, N.Y. Illustrated 
‘olk $3.00 
on 

heit 
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SLA PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings. 1949 $175 


Standard Interlibrary 
Loan Request Forms 


The form designed by the ACRL ie é , 
Committee on Inter-library Loans. A Brief for Corporation Libraries 
Four pages (four different colors), 1949 $1.75 
= Nap with one-time carbons, Classification Schemes and Subject Head 
a = ings List Loan Collection of Special 


NEW LOW PRICES rane Association | 1951 $1.50 
Contributions Toward A Special Library 
Plain Imprinted Glossary. 2nd Ed. 1950 
100 $ 2.75 _ Creation & Development 

500 12.50 $17.00 ance Library. Revised Editior 

1M 23.00 29.00 
3M 22.50/M 28.00/M Bakes & 
5M 22.00/M  27.00/M F 
10M 21.50/M 26.00 /M 


DELIVERED 
Available for immediate delivery 


Forgeries in the 


List of Subject Headings 
Libraries 


Nicknames of American Cities 

and Villages. 1951 $2.00 
Be sure to write for free, 80-page 
catalog of library equipment and 
supplies. 


Numerical Index to the Bibliography 
of Scientific and Industrial Reports, 
Vols. 1-10. 1949 $10.00 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP. Pen ne oe ae 


36 West 20th St., New York II, N.Y. Social Welfare: A List of Subjec 
Headings in Social Work iP 
Welfare 

Source List of Selected Labor Statistics 


Rev. Ed. 


Special Library Resources. \ 
— _ 1946 1947 $22.90 


Subject Headings for Aeronautical En- 
gineering Libraries. 1949 $4.00 


ine Technical Libraries, Their Organization 
& Management 1051 $6.00 

Kidnapper? ee | 

Union List of Technical Periodicals 


A Florentine explorer earns this odious honor. 1947 $6.00 
He kidnapped an Indian child in America in . 
1524 and a also to i the ——- pow 
set up such outcries, however, that he fle 
back to his ship. Read full details in: OFFICIAL JOURNAL 


ee: eet sein 7 ney 
FACTS ($7.50 Foreign) 


An amazing compendium of 5,550 U. S. firsts 
(31,382 entries) in all fields. 888 large pages. SPONSORED PERIODICAL 


$7.00 postpaid. 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 
H. W. WILSON COMPANY Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. ($8.00 Foreign) 





























Life Histories of North Ameri- 


Wild Fowl by A. C. Bent : tall 
septation of onan goatteng ty ‘ Special Libraries Association 


r Pp. VF - oe. of pictures. Vo 
of text pp. of pictures. Both vols. 6% x . 

Covers nesting, courtship, eggs, etc. $8.00 31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
less usual library discount. Dover Pubns., Dept. 57, 

1780 Broadway, N.Y Ve 


750 SETS AVAILABLE 
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Woman at Work 


The Autobiography of 
Mary Anderson 





This is the almost incredible 
life story of the woman who 
rose from immigrant factory 
hand to director of the Wo- 
men’s Bureau, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Her autobiography, as told 
to Mary N. Winslow, reveals 
details of the bitter early strug- 
gles for unionization of the 
garment, shoe, and other in- 
dustries, the activities of the 
Chicago and National Wo- 
men’s Trade Union Leagues in 
helping factory and mine 
workers gain a start toward 
living wages, shorter hours, 
and safer working conditions, 
and, finally, of a quarter-cen- 
tury of federal service devoted 
to setting standards for wo- 
men’s employment during two 
world wars and under five 
presidents. 

As the first government rep- 
resentative to the International 
Labor Organization, Miss An- 
derson championed principles 
that were subsequently em- 
bodied in the United Nations 
Charter. 

Through the story there are 
sidelights and appraisals of 
such notables as Frances Per- 
kins, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson, John L. Lewis, and 
many others. It is an absorbing 
book and one that documents 
an important aspect of our 
country’s development. 


$3.50 



































21 illustrations. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





{Epttor’s Note: The correspond 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open t 
debate and comment. The Editor is 
opinions expressed in these columns 


Sanatorium Library 
Te the Editor: 

I wish to tell you how much I have er 
ing the Wilson 
year or two. 

More than a year ago tuber 


Library Bulle sted ae 


quit my dual position in a nsolidated countr 
school and come to bed in Firland Sanatoriy 
When your periodical arrives ¢€a onth I 1 


resolve to complete my year of libr 
I get out of here and to desert teaching fi 
brary. Then the NEA and WEA ] 
and I wonder how I could possibl 
leaving the teaching held 
tinue to combine the two, as I hav 
in the meantime I dream of being twins 
forty-eight hours a day and being sey 
time teacher and a full-time librarias 

While in bed I'm helping out tl 
brarian by classifying his new books 
ly reviewing them for our mag: Pet 
Courage. It's a wonderful way 
read the new books 





Our library is strictly a patient project. Or 
or less permanent patient is the | 
other patients with time up pus! 
carts from bed to bed in the w 
schedule. Not many of them ha 
which is probably why they are so g 





training 
to let me help. 

Physically the library is composed of books ft 
the two King County Sanatoriums—Morningsi 


and Firlands 
gathered together when King ¢ 


navy plant after the last war and christened it Fir 
lands. We acquire most of our new books fr 
patients and group organizations whi ake reg 


lar donations. A large room in one wing 
recreation building holds the books not 
wards 

After reading ‘The 
A. Burkit in the February 1951 


and the U.S. Navy Hospital library 


Patient Approa by Ros 


issue rt Bulle 


tin I wrote an article for Pep and Courage in whi 


I attempted to explain to the patient w 
find in the library. Unfortunately the lit 
report any immediate overwhelmin 

services after the magazine appeared—but it 
favorably received 





Since then I've continued to arous 


the library by reviewing many of our new books 1 
my regular “Between the Bookends lumn. Thu 


bed rest does not hinder my library < 
though it does prevent my teaching 


JUNE PETERSON 
Ward 12 
Firlands Sanatorium 


] 





Seattle 55, Washing 
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Exchange of New York State Public 
Librarians’ Professional Certificates 


To the Editor 4 

For approximately seven months the Library Ex- 
tension Division of the New York State Library 
has been exchanging old type public librarians 
certificates for the new public librarians’ profession- 
al certificates and certificates of qualification in ac- 
cordance with the certification regulations adopted 
October 1, 1950. : 

About 2,200 certificates have been exchanged 
thus far, most of them, of course, from librarians 
employed in libraries in New York State. However, 
many holders of New York State certificates have 
gone far afield, as applications have come from 
36 states and several foreign countries. 

The Library Extension Division has attempted to 
notify everyone whose certificate may now be ex- 
changed but many of the addresses in the files are 
no longer correct. Any person who has not received 
3 notice but who has a certificate which might be 
exchanged should write to the Library Extension 
Division, New York State Library, Albany 1, New 
York. Since no further exchanges will be made 
ifter December 31, 1951, it is important for all 
those who feel they may sometime want to work 
ina professional position in a public library in New 
York State to make application at once for the new 
ertifcate 

The New York State requirements for the public 
ibrarian’s professional certificate, if obtained other- 
wise than by exchange, are four years of college 
plus one year of library school, two years of satis- 
factory professional experience and the passing of a 
ettification examination. It is expected that the first 
examination, which will be open to persons who 
have met the academic requirements for certifica- 
tion, will be given in the spring of 1952. 

An analysis of the applications received for ex- 
ge of library certificates brings forth a number 
teresting facts 
hough the majority of applications have, of 
come from librarians employed in New 
State libraries, still we have had applications 
35 other states, Washington, D.C., several 
Hawaii, three from Canada and one each from 
ermany. Japan and Norway. 
More librarians have emigrated to Pennsylvania 
than to any other state, but Massachusetts, Michi- 
sun, Ohio, and Illinois have received considerable 
bers and California has New York state certifi- 
holders in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacra- 
mento, Hollywood, Long Beach, San Diego, Rodeo, 
Atascadero, Santa Ana, Auburn, Venice, San Mar- 
cos, Campton and Culver City. We have had ap- 
plications from Plentywood, Montana, and E. 
Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, from Willimantic, 
Connecticut and Togus, Maine. 

Federal service has claimed a number. There are 
tormer New York State librarians in the Library of 
Congress, the War College Library, the U.S. Dept. 
tthe Air Force, the U.S. Army Map Service, the 
Amy Medical Library, the Dept. of State, the 
Weather Bureau Library. 

Many are in special libraries. New certificates 
nave been requested from librarians working for 
lime, Newsweek, and the Knolls Atomic Labora- 
tory library. 




















A large number of school librarians have applied 
or certificates and among the college libraries rep- 
(Continued on page 308) 
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BOOKS ON 
THE 
AMERICAN SCENE 


A\ 


HEAVENS ON EARTH: 
Utopian Communities in 
America, 1680-1880 


BY MARK HOLLOWAY 


4 DETAILED history of the communal 
settlements of the period. Covers fully 
curious customs, rituals, sexual behavior, 
peculiar forms of dress, plus discussions 
on tolerance, inventions, theories, and _ his- 
torical data. Iilustrated. $4.75 


EARLY AMERICAN 
POETS 
Selected, with an Introduction 
BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER 
THIS ANTHOLOGY reveals the spirit, 
scenes, and turbulence of carly America 
expressed by accomplished poets, many of 


whom are forgotten to all but the literary 
historian. $5.00 


THE AMERICAN 
ECONOMY, 1860-1940 

BY A. J. YOUNGSON BROWN 
A COMPREHENSIVE account of the grand 
milien of the economic and social ideas 
affecting U.S. rise to world economic su- 
premacy. Covers: Railroads; Develepment 
of Industry; Trusts & Government; Agri- 
culture; Money; Tariff Policy; Labor; De- 
pression; New Deal; etc., etc. 

Graphs and Charts. $4.75 


THE SIBERIAN FIASCO 
BY CLARENCE A. MANNING 


THE MILITARY intervention of the U.S. 
in Siberia in 1918, which failed completely 
in its object of aiding the Russian people 
to establish a free and democratic govern- 
ment, is evaluated in the light of present 
events. Illustrated. $3.75 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF DANIEL LINDLEY 
(1801-1880) 

BY EDWIN W. SMITH 
LONG BEFORE Livingstone, Daniel Lind- 
ley, early American missionary, penetrated 
darkest Africa to Christianize the hostile 
natives. Historically significant, this docu- 
mented story, replete with stirring adven- 
ture, portrays a life of tremendous devotion. 


Illustrated with rare South African scenes. 
$5.50 


Library Publishers 


8 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 














JUST PUBLISHED BY {/oyg/4 


‘Americana; — — 


Deluxe . 
Limited Nae 
Editions inna 
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ALTER: 
BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 


Jim Bridger 


BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7.50 
CONARD: Uncle Dick Wootton 10.00 
FIELD: Indian Bibliography 10.00 
GOULD: Fifty Years On The Missis- 

sippi 10.00 
HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The 

Plains -00 
LEEPER: The Argonauts Of ‘‘49”’ -00 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers -00 
MARSH: 


REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage To Cali- 


fornia 1 
VICTOR: 


6 
5 
6 
Four Years In The Rockies 5. 
5 
0 
The River Of The West 7 


Others Will Follow 
All books are facsimile reproduc- 
tions of original out-of-print edi- 
tions which now sell for premiums 
up to $100, when available. 






WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


r 





F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


Write for information on our 50 catalogs 


covering all educational subjects. Many 
out-of-print titles in stock. 
NOW READY 
SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of 
Ohio's Underground Railroads $5.00 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers In 
Physics 4.00 


Dept. W 


fp PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


Wg 4 


COLLEGE BOOK CO. 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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resented are Dartmouth, Syracuse, St. Lawreng: 
Russell Sage, R. P. I., Rochester and Notre Dam, 
Apparently many individuals f¢ it is not al. 


together impossible that they may return to publi 
library work in New York State or else 
are cautious souls who believe in havi 
brella for the proverbial rainy day 
L. MARION Mosuie: 
The New York State Librar 
Albany 


librarians 
ng the un 


Caroline E. Robinson Memorial 
The Hospital Libraries Division 
Library Association is sponsoring the 
Robinson Memorial Scholarship. TI 

of approximately $250 will be off 
give financial assistance to a qualif 
library school student who is interes 
to enter the field of hospital librar 
a patients’ library, a medical libr 
serving both patients and medical staff 
ent may use this sum for tuition or living expens 
while in school. (Western Reserve University wi 
offer a course in hospital librarianship the secor 
semester beginning February 11, 195 Colu 
University offers a summer course int 
ianship. Such courses offered by 
library schools may be substituted.) 
Application forms may be secur t 
Wilson, 946 North S|! 









chairmen: Bertha f 
Road, Waukegan, Illinois, or Catherine S. I 
Box 2424, Hines, Illinois. Appli 


forwarded prior to January 1, 195 


A.L.A. Midwinter Meetin 
The 1952 A.L.A. Midwinter ting w 
held in Chicago January 29-February 2 at tl g 
water Beach Hotel. Meetings of tl 
scheduled for Wednesday afternoon, January 


and Friday morning, February 


Change in Library School Degrees 
The University of Illinois Library Sci 
nounces the discontinuance of the undergraduat 
Bachelor of Science degree in library scien 


At the time the new — program was € 
tablished in 1948 there was some question as t 
the best means of udoiuiate ring the undergraduat 


professional prerequisite courses. It was 
to set up an undergraduate division of tl 
school for this purpose. Experience during th 
three years has shown that this arrang 
unnecessarily complicated and that undergr 
students could be more easily handled 
programs of study as effectively contro le 
a prelibrary curriculum in the College of wry 
Arts and the College of Education This would 
similar to the prelaw and premedicin¢ 
which have worked satisfactorily for sev 
at the university. 

Accordingly, acting upon the request 
brary school faculty, a 20-semester-hour 
library science has been set up in both the Colleg 
of Liberal Arts and the College of Education begin 
ning with the fall semester of this year 1951-1952 





of the li 


The bachelor of science degree in library science has 


been discontinued. The undergraduate courses in li 
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brary science will, as before, be planned and taught 
entirely by the library school faculty. 
The Library School awarded its first Doctor ot 
Philosophy degree on October 15. The first student 
to complete the requirements for the degree is 
Rolland E. Stevens, chief acquisitions librarian, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. Thirty-three 
gudents are currently engaged in the program, 
seven of whom have completed their preliminary 
examination and are now writing the dissertation 


OBITUARIES 
(Continued from page 296) 


United States, and coauthor with her sister of many 
Yiddish plays; in New York City; sixty-eight. 


October 13. MOHAMMED ALI, Moslem priest and 
scholar; translated the Koran into English; in 
Karachi, Pakistan; seventy-six 


October 13. ALLAN HALLINI professor of Ameri- 
can Literature at Bucknell University; edited An 
Anthology American Plays and a volume of 
previously unpublished plays by Bronson Howard; 
in Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; fifty 


THOMAS H. Beck, publisher; former 
chairman of the board of Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Company which publishes Collier’s, The 
American Magazine, and The Woman's Home 
in Stamford, Connecticut; seventy. 


October 16 


Companion; 
October 16. JENNETTE LEE (Mrs. GERALD STAN- 
Ley LEE), educator and novelist; former professor 
of English at Smith College; published many novels 
including Mr, Achilles, The Taste of Apples, and 
The Rain-Coat Girl; in Northampton, Massachu- 
setts; ninety. 


October 18. BERNHARD KELLERMANN, German 
novelist; best known works are Song of Friendship 
and The Tunnel, of which an American film was 
made in 1933; honored by the Communist govern- 
ment in 1950; in the Soviet zone of Berlin; seventy- 
two. 


Octover 19. ROGER L. SCAIFE, publisher and au- 
thor; former executive of Houghton, Mifflin and 
Little, Brown and director of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press; author of six books published anon- 
ymously including The Confessions of a Debutante 
and The Land of the Great Outdoors: in Boston, 
Massachusetts; seventy-six. 


October 23. SCOVILLE HAMLIN, writer and econo- 
mist; author of several books on economics and 
politics; radio commentator and winner of a Free- 
dom Foundation award at Columbia University: in 
Southampton, New York; sixty-two. 


October 23. FREDERIC A. OGG, professor emeritus 
of political science at the University of Wisconsin 
and author of many works in that field including 
the college text Introduction to American Govern- 
ment (coauthor, P. Orman Ray), Governments of 
Europe, National Governments and the World W’ar 
(coauthor, Charles A. Beard); in Madison, Wis- 
consin; seventy-three. 


October 25. LEON Burr RICHARDSON, professor 
‘meritus of chemistry at Dartmouth College; wrote 
4 two-volume history of the college, a biography of 
William E, Chandler, and several chemistry books; 
in Hanover, New Hampshire; seventy-three. 
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A NEW RELIGIOUS 


BIOGRAPHY! 
we Story of Unity 


“The Household of Faith” is a re- 
markably readable biography of 


Charles and Myrtle Fillmore, who 
founded Unity, one of today’s im- 
portant world-wide religious move- 
ments. 


“The Household of Faith” contains 
valuable reference material for anyone 
making a study of contemporary re- 
ligion, or who is interested in impor- 
tant schools of modern religious 
thought. Its interesting story will ap- 
peal to readers of non-fiction as well. 
The author, James Dillet Freeman, 
has faithfully portrayed the refreshing, 
warm-hearted personalities of the 
Fillmores through his liberal use of 
quotations from their letters and 
books. His admiration for these two 
great personages richly flavors the 
text and makes Charles and Myrtle 
Fillmore actually live in the pages of 
this book. Enthusiastic readers have 
termed it: 

“ |. . priceless treasure” 

“ |. . beautifully written” 

“ ... a wonderful story” 

“ |. . a masterpiece of knowledge” 

“ |. . a prize possession” 

“The Household of Faith,” the new- 
est book from the Unity presses, will 
be an important addition to your refer- 
ence shelf. 

“The Household of Faith,” (size 
6”x9”, color plates, 14 point type) 
price $5.00, 


UNITY 
SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


LEE'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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1951 edition e 770 pages 
maps charts tables 
$1.50 postpaid 


YEAR. BOOK 
AND GUIDE 
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1951 edition 
878 pages atlas 
$3.00 postpaid 
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1951 edition 482 pages 
atlas & folding map 
$3.00 postpaid 
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RAPAPAAIPPEPIPIPIIIAIA 


3 Valuable Guides 


Pictured here are three standard Reference 
books for the business man, student and 
traveler. They have been published in Lon- 
don for many years and have been widely 
accepted the world over for the accuracy 
and completeness of their contents. 


The shaded areas on the maps indicate the 
countries included although the South Amer- 
ican Handbook also includes Mexico and a 
dozen ports of call not shown. The low cost 
of these books is made possible because of 
the informative advertising carried. 


All three books contain maps, charts and 
various tables. There are separate sections 
devoted to each country or state. The mate- 
rial presented is historical, political, eco- 
nomic and social. Weights, measures, and 
other standards are shown. Resources, man- 
ufactures, imports, exports, etc. are given. 
Topography and climate receive proper 
space. 


Material for the traveler includes what to 
see, what to wear, where to stay, what to 
pay and how to get from place to place 
Flora and fauna are, of course, described 
These books merit first purchase by all li- 
braries wishing concise, essential informa- 
tion about large important divisions of the 
world. 


Order From: 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave. New York 52, N.Y. 


AARAARAAAAAAPAAIAIIIN 
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TWENTY TWO 


BOOK CHARACTERS 
COLORFUL —— ATTRACTIVE 





Each Character is an exact 
reproduction from the book and is 
printed on I0 ply cardboard in 
three or four colors and mounted 
on a 6 inch easel. 


Angus BD 2 Amos Fortune, Free BD 8 Tom Sawyer 

Snow Boot Man BD 9 Little Black Sambo 
Tulip Time BD 3 Black Stallion BD10 Egg Tree 

One Little Indian) = BD 4 Abigail LP 1 Leprechaun 

Eskimo Store ; 

Puritan (Man) BD 5 Homer Price LP 2 Leprechaun 
Puritan (Woman) BD 6 Little Girl With LP 3 Leprechaun 
Puritan (Little Girl) Seven Names MP 1 Mr. Popper's 
Abraham Lincoln BD 7 Animal Inn Penguin 


Priced at 75c ea. 4 at $2.75 10 at $6.50 20 at $12.00 22 at $13.00 


WN -fWN—— 


STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY INC. 


BOX 552 STURGIS, MICHIGAN 





INTERLIBRARY 
LOAN REQUEST 
FORMS 


Approved by the Association of College 
and Research Libraries, these 4-page 
forms save time and cut clerical costs. 

















—' = rat paren 





Each form, 5 x 8 inches, consists of four copies — each a different color — interleaved 
with “one time” carbons stubbed at the left. Furnished as shown — or imprinted with 
your library's name in the top panel. 


Immediate shipment. Transportation paid at the following prices: 
Plain Imprinted 
No. 485 RE a 


Lower prices on larger quantities. 


UaRARy SUPPLIES 
°ndard Lib 
Furniture” 
@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICy 


New Reference Shelf Compilations Present the Back. 
ground, the Objectives, and the Pros and Cons as Ex. 
pressed by Recognized Authorities on Two Important— 
and Controversial—Programs of American Foreign Policy, 





Just Publi : 
ust Published — 


AMERICA’S WEAPONS OF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Robert E. Summers, ed. 206p. Bibliography $1.75 


Stalin today is succeeding in Broadcasting the “Big Lie.” Hitler and Mussolini were 
masters of the same technique. Late in the field, America is now countering with the 
“Big Truth.” The first section of this book is devoted to background and the second 
to weapons and organization. The latter includes the OII (Office of International In- 
formation) ; IBD (International Broadcasting Division, popularly known as “The Voice”): 
INP (International Press and Publications Division); IMP (International Motion Pic- 
tures Division); Ballets, and Balloons. Other sections discuss current strategy, evaluate 
present efforts, and present proposals for more effective tactics. 











Coming in January: 





THE POINT FOUR PROGRAM 


Walter M. Daniels, ed. app. 200p. Bibliography $1.75 


In the most general of terms, the Point Four Program involves making American 
technology and capital available to those large sections of the globe that are needy and 
deserving. The book opens with a section devoted to “The Concept,” follows with “The 
Program,” and then introduces the question that will possibly be of greatest interest to 
many, “Who Will Pay For It?” The concluding section is “The End Product.” 








Keep aware of the pros and cons of current controversial problems by subscribing 
to the Reference Shelf. 6 BOOKS FOR $7.00 ON SUBSCRIPTION. Books may 
be purchased separately at $1.75 each. They are mailed postpaid as published: 


SUBSIDIES FOR FARMERS REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 


| 
| 1950-1951 
UNIVERSAL CONSCRIPTION FOR ESSEN- | 
TIAL SERVICE {compiled for 1951-52 | GAMBLING IN AMERICA [to be pub- 
NUEA debate proposition) lished in February 1952) 


The H. W. Wilson Company » 950 University Ave., New York 52 
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You don't need a room—just a file cabinet 


Think of it: 98% less space is needed for back- 
issue storage when you replace bulky bound news- 
paper editions with Recordak microfilm editions. 


ln a single drawer of the file shown above 
you can keep sixty-four 800-page Recordak 
microfilm editions—each just 8 oz. light... 
and no larger than the palm of your hand. 


It's easy to see what this means: besides 

reclaiming valuable stack space . . . you sim- 
plify the job for your staff . . . speed reference 
for your readers. Also, you preserve the “news” 
itselfi—Recordak microfilm editions will not 
flake or yellow . . . can’t be altered without 
detection. The whole story’s there—larger than 
original size—when your films are projected 
in the Recordak Film Reader. 
More than a thousand libraries of every 
sie are realizing these advantages. And to 
bring them to your library you need only 
install a Recordak Film Reader . . . and order 
microfilm editions from the newspapers your 
readers are interested in. 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


Write today for full details on surprisingly low 
costs. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its library application 











DATES 
WHO WAS WHEN? A Dictionary of Contemporaries 


Compiled by Miriam Allen deFord. 2nd ed. rev. 1950. $6. 


A quick-reference guide to 10,000 world figures, 500 B.C. 
1949 A.D. Chronological charts quickly disclose these all- 
time ''greats,'’ their fields of immortality and their cont 
poraries. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK OF DAYS 


By George W. Douglas, Revised by Helen Douglas Comp- 
ton. 697p. 2nd ed. rev. and enl. 1948. $6. 

















Beginning with New Year's Day, 550 events celebrated 
somewhere in America are described, one or more for each 
day in a 366-day year. Whatever the nature of the e 
the book describes its origin and meaning, and suggests hoy 
and where celebrated. The origin and significance of the 
names of the months are also described and their positions 
traced on different calendars. 


FAMOUS FIRST FACTS: A Record of First Hap- 


penings, Discoveries and Inventions in the United States 
By Joseph Nathan Kane. Rev. and enl. 1950 $7. 


A fascinating collection of 5,550 Famous Firsts— a who 
what, when and where of American culture, progress and 
growth. Four indexes direct the reader to an authenti 
record of the growth of Americana. 


Order from: 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52 
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Functions of 
By Joseph 


y ays in Applied Bibliography,’ Ray- 
mond Irwin sees American writers fretting 
too much over the lack of 1 philosophy of 
librarianship. Mockingly he their 
plaint, “Will no one put on his thinking cap 
and build for us out of this or that a corpus 
of knowledge which we may reverence. . . as 
a philosophy of our profession, a great system 
of principles to which we may anchor all the 
tangled web of our teaching and study?” As 
he puts it, “This so-called philosophy of li- 
brarianship is. elusive thing, as difh- 
cult to catch as any butterfly.” His parting 
gibe gives us our cue, “Is there no thinker 


Voices 





among us who can salt the tail of this elusive 
bird?” Surely this challenge is beneath the 


attention of the professional and throws open 
the quest of a philosophy to any Don Quixote 
who dares what is simply absurd as if it were 
absurdly simple. 

An institution so ancient and universal as 
the library may well have its foundations in 
some simple exigency as old and familiar as 
the library itself, perhaps as commonplace as 
the observation that if a library did not exist 
today, book readers would associate to estab- 
lish one. The desire of readers for the use 
of books in practically unpurchasable quanti- 
ties ts perfectly and naturally supplemented 
by the library device of separating the satis- 
faction of perusing books from the burden 





© Libcatian, Phoebe Griffin Noyes Library, Old Lyme, 
necticut : 
*Raymond Irwin, Essays in Applied Bibliography. Lon 





son, Grafton and Company, 1949, 
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the Librarian 
Dunn * 


of possessing them. The library may come 
about, perchance, as the gift of one person 
or by government fiat but only as it antici- 
pates the intention of the readers. For with- 
out readers it will not flourish; whereas read- 
ers without benefit of gift or government 
will somehow have their library, so obvious 
are its advantages wherever books are read. 
These antecedents, books and readers, are po- 
tentially a library. Only a catalyst is needed, 
the realization on the part of the readers of 
the advantage of pooling the books. 

When Benjamin Franklin persuaded the 
members of the Junto to assemble their books 
for common use, he went on to say that “by 
thus clubbing our books to a common library, 
we should, while we liked to keep them to- 


gether, have each of us the advantage of 
using the books of all the other members 


which would be nearly as beneficial as if each 
owned the whole.’ 2 This reason for a li- 
brary is probably typical of the beginning of 
many libraries. Interpretively, we consider it 
the beginning of every library, and we find 
that it serves quite depend: ibly as a kind of 
essence that determines what the library is in 
itself, what distinguishes it from other insti- 
tutions, and what are proper functions of the 
library if it is true to itself. 

The librarian and book processing 
duties are a necessary corollary from this 
simple concept of the library as a collection 
of books held in common by a group of read- 


his 


ers for the most convenient use of each. For- 
*Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin. New York, 
Viking, 1938, p. 104. 
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tunately, but only so for purposes of illustra- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin's first library did not 
last. The collection was too small; the books 
pooled were misfits from the private collec- 
tions of the members, and for want of the 
care of a librarian some “inconveniences” 
occurred and the collection was separated 
after about a year. But the following year 
Benjamin Franklin organized the Library 
Company, made up of members of the Junto 
and any other citizen of Philadelphia who 
might care to join with them in subscribing 
forty shillings at the outset and ten shillings 
a year regularly. Books were selected by 
James Logan, whose private collection was 
the most famous. A librarian was engaged 
and in all probability the books were classi- 
fied and cataloged. At any rate we know 
Benjamin Franklin offered to print catalogs 
and present them to the members. 

A collection of books whose advantages 
are such that many persons cooperate to estab- 
lish and support it must have more to offer 
in the way of variety and number and not less 
to offer in the way of accessibility than the 
private collections of the participants. The 
collection must hold the promise of enough 
books for all the readers and must be so or- 
ganized and maintained that the readers will 
not be frustrated in the use of the books by 
their plenty. The librarian, therefore, and 
those of his duties which have to do with 
the classifying, cataloging, charging out, and 
shelving of books, are a natural sequel. 


Acce ptable Definition 


Further growth of the collection will entail 
more highly technical procedures and more 
complex organization but no change is needed 
in our definition. It applies equally to a gen- 
eral library serving a geographical group or 
a special library taking its specialty from the 
unifying factor of the group it serves, such 
as a trade group, or a universal library made 
up of coordinated branches and serving whole 
populations. The only so-called library to 
which it does not apply without alterations is 
the children’s library, because the children’s 
library is not a library on a reduced scale but 
a parental version of a library, having a closer 
resemblance to a school. 

No magic claims are made for our concept 
of the adult library. Armchair deductions 
from it might not reveal the details of any 
technique employed today. Its validity is that 
of a general principle which has application 
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in unpredictable cases. It steers a course: 
decides among alternatives devised by an jp. 
genuity that is not otherwise - bted to thi 
arbiter. Though it predicts t 
classifying books i spell out the 
Dewey decimal system or any other. Ye 
these systems in their growth through addi. 
tions, corrections, and refinements wer 
guided by the aim of making library resources 
more accessible to the readers 





he Necessity of 
does not 


Philosophy Nee dé d 


A more pressing need for a the Ory or ph 
losophy of librarianship is evidenced in ‘the 
divergent views as to the p rop er relations of 
the librarian to the 


readers. Two Opposit 


positions are taken in this relation. One 
that of the librarians of Britain, described } 
Lionel R. McColvin,* as follows 

On the whole, librarians in Britain have s 
to the plain, simple—but not necessarily easy 
of trying to provide people with the books the 
want. A few librarians have developed progran 
of lectures, discussion groups, play readings an 





on for adults and children, but generally 
avoided any attempt to exploit parti 
material. They have ght to coo] 
help the agencies for adult education 
to be an agency for lucati 


sou 





adult ed , 
been concerned not so much to stimulate deman 
especially demand in particular 
provide resources and opportunities 

The other position is exemplified in th 
Great Issues program, whose planners 
that “‘libraries will assume more responsi 
to act as an agency of enlightenme: 
of concern to citizens of the modern « 
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world.” + In line with this view the 

is reminded by other writers that he is th 
salesman of democracy, the community leader 
wielding books like swords.° “In the devel 





opment of taste the librarian’s tion 
like that of a dietitian and a doctor in one. 
In his dealings with individual readers th 
librarian is charged with duties of a reading 
counselor, 
teller,” 
question information, 


“occupational adviser,” ‘stor 
and he is commended for | 
arranging 
pation demonstrations and other spectacles 
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‘Lionel R. McColvir British Libraries N I 
Back, Library Journal January 1, 1950, ¢ 
* Lester Asheim, ‘Geecee to the G Issues F 
gram,’’ American Library A iation Bull July-Aug 





1950. 

> Herman W. Liebert, ‘‘Books—Sword 
Library Journal, November 1, 1950. 

® John E. Burke, ‘‘Cultural Responsibilities of the | 
brarian,”” Wilson Library Bulletin, June 1 

7 William A. Fitzgerald, “Counseling Responsibilities 
the School Librarian,"’ Wilson Library Bulletin, Januat 
1950. 
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In the first of these two conceptions of 
his functions the librarian is put somewhere 
between the readers and the books; in the 
second, the librarian is placed between the 
reader and how the reader should act or speak 
or think, in his social relations, world affairs, 
domestic issues, and even his personal better- 
ment. In the book entitled, The Library of 
Tomorrow,® the library is imagined as in a 
gate of transition and its proliferating serv- 
ices as evidence of its ebullient health and 
vital influence in the life of the community 
and the nation. To others it appears not un- 
like the panicky activity of a government 
bureau alarmed by signs of a falling off in 
public support. And this is confirmed by an 
interpretation of the report of the Library 
Inquiry as saying that if libraries do not get 
into the swim of things, it is going to be 
just too bad for the librarians and the public. 


Reading Is Personal 


Our concept of the library as an enhance- 
ment of the attributes that are peculiar to 
private reading has a decided preference for 
an attitude of impartiality and disinterested- 
ness on the part of the librarian that is ex- 
emplified in the first rather than the second 
group of practices. Books, among other ve- 
hices of thought, are not merely external 
expressions, as speech is also, but are semi- 
permanent materializations of thought hav- 
ing an existence apart from the author. This 
allows a certain latitude at the receiving end 
of the communication. The reader is not 
buttonholed by the thinkers. He is aware of 
the luxury of attending to whom he wishes, 
when he wishes, and for whatever whim or 
reason that prompts him. Reading is a pri- 
vate personal experience, especially gratifying 
because it is self-directed and freely indulged. 
Regardless of the active element of the 
thought contained in the book, reading is 
generally accepted as a form of self-entertain- 
ment or self-education. In the school one’s 
education is taken in hand, directed, pro- 
pelled. It progresses with the aid of an ex- 
ternal stimulus or even compulsion, though 
very slight nowadays. Of course it cannot go 
on at all without some self-propulsion, but 
this indispensible factor in all education is 
ptopped up in the school with a certain 
amount of causality applied by the teacher, 
gradually diminishing, however, until in the 


SE. M. Danton, ed., The Library of Tomorrow, Ameti- 
caa Library Association, 1939. 
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college or graduate school the student is pre- 
ponderantly self-impelled and capable of con- 
tinuing his education on his own. Through 
books and in reading alone education when 
pursued at all is self-education. This does not 
mean that those who enjoy books can do 
without the support of instructors or that 
books can be used to best advantage by the 
unschooled, but simply that education as pur- 
sued in reading, either by the university grad- 
uate or the merely literate, has a special flavor 
and satisfaction because it is self-education. 

These joys of reading whether for pleasure 
or for enlightenment are the reason of a 
library. Readers want a library because it 
promises to enhance reading by enlarging its 
scope to limitless reaches without taking 
away one iota of that self-determination 
which is its unique attribute. Surely it is 
not the function of the librarian to interpose 
between reader and book any substitutes for 
reading. Nothing in his position authorizes 
him to speak for the author or read for the 
reader. The writer, not the librarian, is the 
protagonist of causes; the lecturer and de- 
bater may marshall books like forces, not the 
librarian. The only place the librarian’s own 
preferences and convictions in religion and 
politics have in the library is in a book, clas- 
sified, cataloged, and shelved so they will be 
just as available to readers as other good 
ideas, and no more. 


Exponent of Culture 


As a private individual and on his own 
time the librarian may well be an exponent 
of culture, a leading citizen, a public speaker, 
a man of convictions. These personal acqui- 
sitions are not unusual in one who uses the 
library as a good reader. But they are not to 
be confused with the librarian’s official duties 
without making him an official reader, as if 
reading and its embellishments were func- 
tions relegated to him by readers occupied in 
other ways. If he happens to have an ency- 
clopedic memory he should, without fuss, 
retail information to busy taxpayers, but that 
is not exactly a service to them as readers 
and no more his duty than to vocalize the 
music scores that are also part of the library 
collection. 

No doubt he should be a reader to qualify 
as a librarian so that he can better appreciate 
the techniques employed in the library for 
the convenience of readers. Possibly as a 
prerequisite for librarianship he should be 
an advanced reader having that form of uni- 
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versal knowledge called a liberal education, 
which is the “power of viewing many things 
at once as one whole, of referring them 
severally to their true place in the universal 
system, of understanding their respective 
values, and determining their mutual depend- 
ence,” ® not that he may be able to use this 
power on the reader, but that he may be able 
to develop and use the ancillary techniques 
that give it a handle so the reader can wield 
it himself. 

It is more than a coincidence that the atti- 
tude of the librarian toward the reader is so 
aptly described in the same words used by 
John Henry Newman to define a gentleman 
and a man of liberal education: 

He is mainly occupied in merely removing the 
obstacles which hinder the free and unembarrassed 
action of those about him; and he concurs with 
their movements rather than takes the initiative 
himself. His benefits may be considered as parallel 
to what are called comforts or conveniences in ar- 
rangements of a personal nature; like an easy chair 
or a good fire which do their part in dispelling 
cold and fatigue, though nature provides means of 
rest and animal heat without them 


This urbanity on the part of the librarian, 
complementing the complete freedom of the 
reader, does not imply an indifference to 
values and truth. Puerilities, inanities, and 
crass sensationalism are not the bedfellows of 
liberalism. But even in its own precincts 
within the legitimate range of reading’s ap- 
peal to our common humanity from its ani- 
mality to its spirituality, the librarian’s dis- 
interestedness has some confinements im- 
posed by obligations to the state, by deference 
to standards, and by concern for some readers 
more than others. 

No collection of books will fill out the 
boundaries of universal knowledge and 
thought. The small area embraced by the 
collection will be circumscribed by irregular 
limits, pushed out in one branch of learning 
further than another and never striking the 
same balance from top to bottom in the range 
of human appeal as another collection. These 
boundaries are the individuating notes of a 
particular collection and are delineated by 
the librarian’s selections as influenced by his 
philosophy of librarianship or as influenced 
haphazardly by accidental pressures of vari- 
able factors. However he may be influenced 
in his choice of books, he cannot but leave 
barriers in the way of some person's reading 
bent. 


8 John Henry Newman, Idea of a University, Discourse 
VI, New York: Longmans, Green, 1902. 
Ibid. Discourse VIII. 
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The question then arises as to the Proper 
relation of the scope of the collection to the 
readers as a group; a question of some nm 
portance when the capacity of the library js 
exhausted. Is it in accordance with the natu, 
of the library that the librarian a 
the collection to the readers by consulting th; 
tastes of the majority or by favoring the 
readers who want the best? That is the kind 
of choice that is dictated because mediocrit 
happens to be our greatest comn 
nator. 

From our concept of the nature of the | 
brary the question is answered upon deciding 
who are the permanent readers: Who ar 
those readers who must have a library and 
who would associate to establish one if it did 
not exist? Are they not the book lovers why 


( ommodate 


on denom 


read for a satisfaction that cannot be gotte; 
from the radio, the movies, and television 
Surely these are that hard core of library sup 


porters who will not be lost to it ir 
petition for man’s leisure time attentio 


Reading Not Necessa V7 


Reading has a humble pla the 
of entertainment and no standir 
the order of physical necessities. As Sir Ed 
ward Bulwer-Lytton says 

We may live without poetry 

We may live without consci 

without heart; 

We may live without frien 

without books; 

But civilized man cannot liv 


This is a sly way of saying that phys 
necessity is not the standard 
values are measured. 
gory of things which are not n 
but without which life aaal's not 





There Is a WhO! 


oer 


living. And reading on the higher levels 
counted among these by enough people t 
justify the highest aims of the library 
seat of learning and intellectual enjoym 
for those who have a taste for good readi 
or the desire of educating themselves, a sea 
of learning where no degrees are conferred 
where no distinctions are awarded for g 


taste, where no compulsion is laid of 
reader to choose one book rather than ai 
other, and where no one ever gradué 
an institution founded i 
ability to discover truth by his unaided reasor 
faith in his ability to follow the good without 
compulsion, in other words founded in lib 
eralism. It flourishes only where there is lib 
eralism but its function is not to preach 
but to be liberalism in operation 
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The Pestiferous Contest 


By Minnie B. Cameron * 


URING June, the San Antonio Public Li- 

brary suffered a public onslaught caused 
by the “Find the Name’’ contest, involving 
an advertised $16,000 in prizes. The main 
library and its branches swarmed with eager 
contestants who crowded entrances and doors 
at opening hours, raced each other to the ref- 
erence rooms, and departed reluctantly only 
when the lights flicked for closing. 

Dozens of periodicals, stunned by the tre- 
mendous impact of this type of prize contest, 
which had reached a new high in 1935-1936, 
devoted articles to this “intellectual epi- 
demic” which overwhelmed librarians and 
created havoc with not only dictionaries but 
every other type of reference book pertaining 
to the subject of the quest. 


Library's Responstbility 


However, following that experience the 
staff of this library met to discuss pro and con 
the library's responsibility in the contest situ- 
ation. To prohibit or restrict materials, as 
many other libraries found necessary in order 
to protect their regular practice, appeared too 
drastic. The taxpayer had a claim and he was 
particularly vocal when the library stood be- 
tween him and $16,000. : 

We were now concerned with the second 
phase of the contest, namely, the run-off. 
Anticipating the run-off, the library girded 
itself to meet it by purchasing several new 
unabridged dictionaries and pictorial encyclo- 
pedias, and waited. 

No contest had more potential victors. 
They came on schedule, fortified with a con- 
gratulatory sheet which gave this greeting: 
Congratulations! We are happy to inform 
you that you tied for a prize in the $16,000 
Find the Name,’ ”” and additional sheets of 
illustrated objects. With this morale-lifter the 
selected many again settled down for a week- 
long endurance test. 

The scene again was San Antonio Public 
Library, with a history-making weather rec- 
ord; the temperature was 95 degrees at 
24M., climbing to 103 to 106 during this 
appointed week. No air-cooling installation ! 


. f . » e — Py . 
* Reference Librarian, San Antonio, Texas, Public Li 
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We placed four unabridged dictionaries rang- 
ing in publication dates from 1932 to 1951 
on reading tables in the main reference room, 
in which are shelved the more general ref- 
erence books. We decided to limit the pic- 
torial encyclopedias by requesting the patrons 
to sign for their use on a half-hour schedule. 
This meant that during the average day, forty- 
eight persons had access to the pictorial 
books. The librarian in charge called roll. 

The main reference room seats thirty-six; 
it became contest headquarters. The second 
reference room was reserved to insure our 
regular patrons of reference materials privacy 
to pursue their studies. 

During the week every chair was continu- 
ally occupied by contestants. Many stuck it 
out during the entire day, shifting from one 
volume to another. Fifty per cent of the 
group were married women; the unmarried 
women approximated less than 25 per cent, 
and the men were a fraction over 25 per cent; 
they frequently were husbands who registered 
to assist their wives. Thus women formed the 
majority. 


Sociol OgICe il As pect 


The sociological aspect of this occurrence 
is challenging. As stated, the predominating 
group were married women of sufficient leis- 
ure to enable them to arrange their home 
duties in order to free themselves for many 
hours over an entire week to study illustra- 
tions and fit them into words. These women, 
judging from their appearance, were above 
average and average middle-class housewives. 
In making their appointments for use of spe- 
cial reference books, many explained that they 
had to fit their schedule to that of a baby sit- 
ter. Less fortunate young mothers frequently 
brought one or two children, hopefully count- 
ing on their cooperation, who were probably 
bribed by the promise of a Shetland pony, 
a television set, or a doll, if and when; and 
imposed the strain of their frantic efforts on 
the restive children and helpless librarians. 

What then was it all about? “Congratula- 
tions, we are happy to inform you that you 
tied for a prize in the $16,000 ‘Find the 
Name." To date they have gratefully re- 

(Continued on page 333) 
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The Hunt 


By A. Scott Powell * 


Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 
STEVENSON, “Requiem” 


FTER a sail over unknown waters, visits 

to unheard-of places, wrecked on islands 
of total ignorance, rocked by clues, and blown 
back to course by a retiring breeze, reference 
librarians know the power of these words 
that toll an elegy once they have found a 
prey. The fun is in the hunt, and the hunted 
is always the victor in the hunting. Pride and 
joy in the found answer is short-lived by a 
rapid realization that the hunt was not chal- 
lenging enough or the stupidity of the hunter 
was embarrassing; he should have found the 
answer in two seconds, but it took ten whole 
minutes. 

This feeling is as universal as the sunshine, 
and it is the good fortune of a reference li- 
brarian to be showered in such glory daily. 
They who know so little about anything and 
so much about everything are best adapted 
to this area of the profession. Gallant knights 
who sought the Holy Grail made their story 
in galloping about. In fact, they never truly 
found it; only a glimpse and it was gone. 
But that one glance was enough illumina- 
tion for a lifetime. Girl Reserves who march 
naively behind their theme of the gleam do 
not really know what they are in for, but the 
fun they get out of the marching! Think of 
nurses who stand with lamps in their palms 
and pledge themselves to bad feet, night 
work, overtime, and eccentric old cranks for 
the rest of their days; their major reward is 
in the doing. Johnny Dollar's expense ac- 
count is only incidental to his profession of 
detecting the criminal, and radio listeners 
note this is tabulated last. The story has a 
sad ending: criminal caught, case closed. The 
best of the story, however, is found in the 
hunting. 


Why Hunt? 


Man has been looking for something ever 
since the beginning of time. One might con- 
sider it fair to think man came into the world 
secking something, his milk, his mommie, 


* Reference Librarian, North Carolina College Library, 
Durham. 
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his clothes, but definitely hungry. This is pot 
enough, he has to search for intangibles 
he can never find enough, and librarians are 
among those starved beings who pant 
knowledge, never finding enough 


Devoe locates the origin of the hunt satis 
factorily: 





Is hunting for sport a pasti 
times? Or is it rather the 





ract 


anthropology may suggest, that primitiy } 
hunting for the stern and sole purpose of gett 
something to put in their bellies, and that w 
they did bring down a deer or bison they wer 
to be so overcome by the enormity of tl 
upon the animal brotherhood that t 


perform rites as sad apology 

It can be held that a hunter takes 
sentimentalist might suppose, from spilling D 
ending life, and asserting power | 
rather from experience to which ki 
incidental.’ 


Endowed with sensitive inlets of 1 
man is fascinated by the unknown; in yout 
he desires to know of life, for his vita 
gies tell him to expect that more 
thing else; in maturity his intrigue taps 
a more sober inquisition, and gradually 











solemn curiosity of death. None of these | 
ever finds long enough to know: none 


ever knows long enough to find. The mos 
he can expect is a glimpse of the Grail, tl 
least, the spirit of the hunt. Thus one fina 
a Parsifal of Wagner's, a simple “Nativity 
by Ford, a massive Reguiem trom Bet 
and always the persistence of a Great Hung 
as expressed by Bojer. Only this does ot 
find of the Grail when he listens, looks, reads 
and then he feels. Yet that feeling ts as fr 
ished and as unfinished as Schubert's Eighth 
Or as Byron puts it, “Famish'd people mus 
be slowly nurst and fed by spoonfuls, els 
they burst.” 





LIU 





Not only is the search to know never satis 
fied, it is seldom a lonely one for the ret 
erence librarian. Into the silence of his co 
ventional corridors blows a curious reader 
and an invitation to the party is deliverec 


Armed with a few clues, and inadequatt 


1 American Mercury, February 1951, p. 143 
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firearms, the reader sounds the horn ; the 
chase is ready to begin. The librarian, better 
prepared with a more complete collection of 
arms, is readied for the hunt. Whether he 
will use light or heavy artillery will depend 
frst on the experience and skill of the pro- 
fessional hunter; secondly, on the quarry. 
Heavy artillery on a wild goose will tear the 
orey beyond recognition; a small caliber on 
, bear may inflict only a surface wound big 


enough to anger. 


Hunting Rules 


The rules of safe hunting must be observed 
at all times. Fire away, but never in the di- 
rection of your hunting companion. Imagine 
dear reader stuffed and mounted on the walls 
of the library with the drill of an impatient 
bullet through his brow. The agony of insult 
ind pathos of such a trophy could haunt your 
museum well into the night of your profes- 
sion. Reference librarians should be well 
girded with bulletproof vests as well as hel- 








mets. Ambitious and well armed readers can 
sometime sweep you off your feet; shots in- 
tended and unintended occasionally will hit 
where it hurts most. Kind host likes to show 
you how well he can shoot. Let him. Just 
gird thyself well! 

That knowledge is limitless and knows no 
boundaries, the librarian is ever aware. In 
his efforts to accumulate all of it, he suddenly 

Even with this 
he is satished ; despite the hole, a great deal 
has passed through. His work then is never 
empty, neither is it full. Though knowledge 
in itself is not confined to boundaries, the 
hunt is, and rightfully so, for it places on 
the hunt a pressure of immediate urgency 
that excites the hunter to a good chase. The 
professional hunter knows that his problem 
must be defined, clarified, and located. Not 
until this is done can he bring down his 
prey, or even sight him accurately. Signs are 
everywhere; often the inexperienced hunter 
stumbles into forbidden territory and throws 
himself on a tangent. Maturity teaches; he 
must find his way back to the forsaken hunt- 
ing area. Mud inches deep, such as he has 
never seen before, shakes him, and what he 
once thought was a white collar profession 
proves best adapted to boots, tough habit, 
and a rugged constitution. 


realizes a hole in the bag. 


Overhead, a glimmer of light . . . may be 
ace! Was it the prey that passed or just 
an hallucination? He raises his arm, sights, 
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fires! Nothing. Neither companion admits it 
is just an imaginary image. 

“No, not there. 
surely it would... .” 

The chase is on again. Another fire. 
Missed it again. Reader glances at his watch; 
reference librarian thinks fast, then a flash 
back to the beginning of the hunt. Reader 
mumbles to librarian. 

“Oh, your title was a little mixed up!” 
says librarian. 

“Mixed up?” replies the reader to himself, 
“That's putting it mildly; it was all wrong!” 

“Oh, he was Irish, not French! Well, 
now,” the librarian smiles, sure of his shot 
this time. Aim. Fire! He makes it! Dead 
between the eyes. Answer found. The host 
is pleased; the guest regrets. 

“So much time wasted,” thinks the librar- 
ian. 

A fellow hunter going into the woods 
meets him along the road, ‘Get it?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Bear?” 

“No. Rabbit.” 

Another horn sounds; another invitation. 
He’s off again, a mad chase. This time it is 
a sly fox. Kind host warned him at the be- 
ginning. He has been looking for this fox 
for a long time now, and as a final resort 
solicits another hunter . reference librar- 
ian, of course. The reader is desperate. With- 
out this fox, the sermon can't be delivered; 
the book that will shape destiny will die; the 
one formula that will revolutionize science 
will be sacrificed; the one bit of intimate in- 
formation that will keep him out of a mental 
institution—all abide in one slippery fox. 

Now this is a challenge. It takes a long 
time. Much is learned. The reference librar- 
ian went to Africa with Albert Schweitzer, 
vacationed in Switzerland, breakfasted with 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, fought in the battle 
of Troy, sat in on the Nuremberg trials, held 
illuminating conversations with Einstein, and 
crossed the 37th and 38th parallels, but no 
satisfactory answer could be found. This was 
truly a search question! But the reader left 
happy, thought the librarian a brilliant find. 
And every bit of this interesting information 
will help with his book. What is he writing 
about? Well, he doesn’t know yet, but we 
will read about it someday. 

Such is the hunt, the rabbit, the fox, occa- 
sionally a boar, or what was it? But who 
cares? The party was fun. Tomorrow brings 
another hunt. The hunger is still there, the 
excitement diverse and strong; the invitation 
as sure as the sunrise. 


Well, I thought 
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Invitation to Ideas 


A LIBRARY EXPERIMENT IN DISCUSSION 
By Thomas Barensfeld * 


T is now quite generally accepted that pub- 
lic libraries should sponsor discussion 
groups, as well as similar activities, as part of 
their program of bringing the right book to 
the right reader. This acceptance would seem 
to imply an obligation on the part of those 
planning such activities to experiment with 
methods of discussion leading, as well as 
with subjects to be discussed. 

Some techniques with which the Cleveland 
Public Library has been experimenting re- 
cently are demonstrated in the Invitation to 
Ideas program. 


Theory and Method 


The Invitation to Ideas group was de- 
signed for adults. Its subject matter is com- 
pletely flexible and can be radically changed 
each year. Its purpose is to offer to the com- 
munity an opportunity to discuss at frequent 
intervals a contemporary book, film, record- 
ing, Of painting which the library considers 
of particular significance. 

The group was organized as the result of 
a letter that appeared in the Cleveland Press 
in April 1948. It was written by a high 
school instructor in English who was also a 
Great Books leader for the library. He in- 
vited anyone interested in discussing Arnold 
Toynbee’s A Study of History to drop him a 
postcard. Fourteen persons responded. The 
library offered to provide space for the group 
to meet. And during April and May of 1948 
five meetings were held. By the last meeting, 
the group had grown to thirty members. 

Therefore, in the fall it was decided to 
carry over the Toynbee theme. In the ad- 
vance notice to the Invitation to Ideas pro- 
gram the following description appeared: 

A discussion group planned to provide an intro- 
duction to some of the gifted thinkers of our time. 
an explanation of what they are trying to say, and 
what their work can mean in our own lives. 

The readings themselves consisted of selec- 
tions from the following cight books: The 
Decline of the West by Oswald Spengler; 
The Meeting of East and West by F. S. C. 
Northrop; The Crisis of Our Age by Pitirim 


* Assistant, Adult Education Department, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Public Library 
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Sorokin; The Condition of Man by Lewis 
Mumford; Essay on Man by Ernst Cassirer 
Human Destiny by Pierre Lecomte du Noiiy: 
The Next Development in Man 
Law Whyte; Crri/ 
J. Toynbee. 
Discussion leaders were sele 


by Lancelot 
ization on Trial by Arnold 
cted both from 
the library staff and from the 

They were selected with two basi 
mind: knowledge of the subje 
siasm for it. Two brothers, sti 


community 
criteria ir 


t and enthy 


colleges, were interested in Sp 
studied him carefully over a peri 
They led the Spengler discussion. A libraria 
in the order department was profoundly it 
terested in the subject matter of Human Ds 
tiny and had analyzed it thoroughly. She | 
the discussion of that book. The adult educa 
tion department sent a coleader to eacl 
these discussions. It was the colead 

aid the discussion leader and al 


to the series as a whole. 
In addition, eight radio broadcasts were 
planned to serve as introductions to thes 


Northrop’s 


meetings and the discussions otf 
ced to occur 


and Mumford’s works were arran 
immediately after those authors had spoke 
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INVITATION TO IDEAS 


In one of the library's street windows a 
: Tee os ; f , 
iriking display included letters from the 


x diving writers in the Series, wisbping 


a Cleveland at a public lecture series spon- 
sored by Western Reserve University. 
Twenty-five hundred folders describing 
e program were distributed. In one of the 
library's street windows a striking display in- 
duded letters from the six living writers in 
the series, wishing the group well. 
At the beginning of the series 125 people 
e registered and 110 of these appeared at 
he first session. Due to the unwieldy size of 
this group it was divided into two parts and 
at subsequent meetings there was an average 


} 


attendance of about 35 for each of these 


narte 
alld 


In the fall of 1949 when plans were being 
made for the second series of Invitation to 
Ideas programs, it seemed an interesting ap- 
proach to use several of the media of com- 
munication circulated by the major metro- 
politan libraries. This meant discussion 
would be stimulated not only by the printed 
word, but also by films, recordings, and re- 
productions of paintings. 

A series of four programs for the year was 
planned and meetings were scheduled for 
alternate months. The following creative 
works were examined: a film, Picture in 
Your Mind: a poem, ‘The Age of Anxiety,” 
by W. H. Auden; Picasso's painting, “La 
Vie"; and Mozart's “Symphony No. 40 


G Minor” K 550. 
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These meetings required an approach dif- 
ferent from the series presented the first year. 
Such varied media were employed that each 
program had to be designed in a special way. 


The Film 


The discussion of Picture in Your Mind 
involved not simply an introduction to the 
showing of the film by the discussion leader, 
and then a discussion by the audience after- 
wards. At the beginning of the hour-and-a- 
half program, mimeographed copies of the 
narrator's text for Picture in Your Mind were 
distributed to each member of the discussion 
group. Members were asked to read over the 
text, and a brief discussion followed on the 
significance of the text itself, and how well 
it stood up as an example of good prose. 

Then the lights in the auditorium were 
turned down and only the sound track of the 
film was played. In this way another step in 
the making of a film was demonstrated and 
the text the audience had just read and dis- 
cussed was now heard with a musical back- 
ground. The significance of the addition of 
the voice and the musical background to the 
material of the text was then discussed from 
the point of view of literary form and subject 
matter. Finally, the film itself, complete with 
sound track, was shown. And the final phase 
of the program involved the discussion of the 
whole film as a vehicle for the communica- 
tion of an important idea 

By this method the audience was able to 
see not only the various steps in the develop- 
ment of a film’s structure, but also the tech- 
nique of reinforcing and expanding an idea 
through sound and picture as voice was added 
to text, as text was given artistic form, and as 
musical background was introduced 


The Poe I? 


The second program, the discussion of Age 
of Anxiety by W. H. Auden, was also accom 
panied by some innovations 

The poem was divided into six parts. Se- 
lections from each, illustrative of Auden’s 
style and representative of the basic content 
of the poem, were mimeographed with the 
permission of the publisher and distributed 
to the participants as they arrived at the meet- 
ing. About 10 minutes (time of the entire 
program was again one-and-a-half hours) 
was taken to read these mimeographed selec- 
tions. The discussion leader began with the 
question, “What is the ‘Age of Anxiety’ ?” 
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and from there moved on with questions 
meant to analyze the “‘plot’’ of the poem. As 
each of the six sections was covered, the 
mimeographed portion of the poem was read 
to the group by a professional reader, in 
order to insure not only intelligent compre- 
hension but aesthetic appreciation of the lan- 
guage and rhythms. 

In this way an audience of about sixty per- 
sons was able to participate actively in the 
discussion without really having to have read 
in advance the entire poem. At the same time 
they were able to leave the discussion with a 
fairly comprehensive understanding of the 
author's purpose, an appreciation of his 
poetic technique, and a stimulus to read fur- 
ther from his works and from other modern 
poetry. 

The discussion could have been given 
an added dimension by using the recording 
of Leonard Bernstein's score for “Age of 
Anxiety.”’ Bernstein read the poem and was 
moved to set down his musical impressions. 
This would have offered an excellent oppor- 
tunity to discuss the possibility of interpre- 
ting the same emotions and thoughts through 
different media. However, after careful con- 
sideration, it was felt that in so brief a time 
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AN INVITATION TO IDEAS MEETING IN ACTION 


it was better to limit the emphasis to the 
poem itself. 


A Picture 


At the third meeting Picasso's painting 
“La Vie’ was the subject of exploration, Al. 
though the original of this painting hangs ip 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, it was not 
practicable to bring it down to the library for 
the discussion. Instead Invitation to Ideas 
participants were urged, in advance of the 
meeting, to visit the museum and examine 
the original if they had not already done s 

We were aware that not everyone would 
have an opportunity to do this, however, and 
it still seemed important that the group hay 





at least a reproduction of ‘‘La Vie” in front 


of them during the discussion. Therefore sey 
eral dozen of the museum’s small reprod 


tions of the painting were lent to the Invita 
tion to Ideas group. 

The discussion leader brought an assistant 
who set up an easel at one end of the discus 
sion table and proceeded to illustrate the var 
ous points that were made in the introd 


talk. During this formal analysis, sli 
also shown of Picasso's background 
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€ so 
vould OPENING NIGHT 
', and Participants waiting to register. 
have 
front eatly creative efforts. The analysis itself cOov- 
i - such problems in art as space, form, and 
bie After the introductory comments, the 
Z group plunged into a discussion of art itself. 
— This helped them to build up a background 
inca for discussing Picasso's own artistic function. 
seed The leader worked out this discussion outline 
rr in considerable detail. It illustrates how good 
hats discussion can be developed under a compe- 
idea tent leader. 

PROGRAM 
= Discussion of Picasso’s ‘La Vie” 





I. 8:00 to 8:20—Consideration of Picasso the 
man (with slides) 
A. Background 
B. Life 


II. 8:20 to 8:40—Formal analysis of Picasso's 
painting “La Vie’ (with slides) 

A. Elements to be considered in understand- 
ing any painting and “La Vie” in par- 
ticular. 

1. Space (note the shallow qualities) 

2. Form (note especially the factors of 
flatness, attenuation, control by de- 
sign) 

3. Line (varied and expressionistic ) 

4. Light and dark (his set mood is weird 
and rather unearthly) 

5. Color (dry, cool, pervading blue) 

6. Composition (three factors: colorlic- 
tic, linear, declarative design) 

7. Content (Symbolism. Psychological 
sadness. Note the blueness and mel- 
ancholy ) 

Ill. 8:40 to 9:00—Pass out reproductions of “La 


Vie,” and discussion outlines 

. What is a work of art? 
How do we regard a work of art? 
What happens when we look at a paint- 
ing? 
Why are so many people self-appointed 
art critics? 

What is the process of “appreciating” a 
work of art? 
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What is the creative process? 
G. Why /s an artist? 

H. Characteristics of a style? 

I. Forces which produce a style? 

J. What can we know of Picasso through 

this work, “La Vie’’? 

K. Evaluation of contemporary art? 

IV. Read quotations from Picasso’s writings 


Music 


At the final Invitation to Ideas meeting in 
this series, Mozart’s Symphony No. 40 
G Minor K 550 was played and discussed. 
The librarian in charge of the music section 
of our fine arts division led the discussion. 
Her technique consisted of stating at the very 
beginning a few facts about symphonic struc- 
ture. Then she played a recording of the 
symphony itself, stopping at appropriate 
points so the audience might discuss in terms 
of the symphony being played the principles 
she had outlined previously. She also occa- 
sionally went to the piano and repeated the 
basic themes to make certain the participants 
had grasped thoroughly the thematic struc- 
ture of the symphony. In conclusion, a gen- 
eral discussion of the symphony was under- 
taken. 

This then is a brief outline of some of the 
techniques that can be employed in discussion 
groups. Particular techniques used at the dif- 
ferent meetings were developed in the hope 
that they would best serve the handling of 
the special subject matter or the special media 
of communication under examination. 

Further Invitation to Ideas discussion se- 
ries are now in the planning stages. It is 
hoped to make use of television at some of 
these future meetings. Other special experi- 
mental methods are being considered. 
Eventually we hope to learn the most effec- 
tive ways of treating these many different 
media of communication in order that they 
may perform more fully their function of 
communication and achieve that end result, 
intellectual activity and participation on the 
part of the citizen in a democracy. 


s 8 
ALCHEMY IN A LIBRARY 


Across my desk I have watched them 
Faces aloof and strange 
I have given my heart in service 
In an ever widening range. 
Across my desk, I still watch them 
Warm eyes are smiling at me 
We are no longer strangers 
Books are a magical key. 
ISABEL SHILLIAM MILLER 
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A Japanese Buzz Session 
By Dorothea B. Munro * 


N article in Public Libraries for June gether. The speaker was Mrs. Hanako My 
1950 on “How to Run a Buzz Session”” raoka, well known for her translations of 
caught our imagination, and we decided to try English books into Japanese and broadcaster 
it out here in the Yokohama SCAP CIE In- of advice to families on a Sund 
formation Center, which is devoted to help- radio hour. 
ing further the democratic aim of the occupa- 
tion in Japan through its library and activities 
program. The buzz session is introduced at 
the end of a speech and involves breaking the 
audience up into small groups, each with a 
leader for purposes of entering into sectional 
discussion of the speech from the floor. We 
decided to try it out in our first family hour 
program, which was devoted to the idea of 
encouraging families to come to the center to- 


ay morning 

The program began with two movies of j 
terest to young and older persons alike. They 
were: ‘“Tarosan’s Train,’ a train cartooy 
“Our Dream,” story of a boy who dreamed 
about an ideal children’s library. This movig 
was produced by the Civil Information Ed 
cation Section of SCAP. At the end of th 
movies the sixty children present were invit 
below to play games directed by a J: 
scout leader. 





* Librarian, SCAP CIE Information Center, Yokohama ? , 
Unit. (Continued on page 0) 


Professor Kuniyoshi Obara, President of Tamagawa Gakuin University, Haramachida, Tok) 
speaks on Guidance for Youth at a buzz session in Yokohama’s SCAP CIE Informati 
Center. The Japanese words on the blackboard stand for love, religion, and appreciati 

and participation in fine arts. The three are essential, explained Professor Obara, in build- 
ing a good foundation of a character, a foundation firm and strong like Mount Fuji 
Exhibits and library materials on guidance are displayed on the walls. 
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Television versus Reading 
By Dell Morgan * 


seYHO wants to read a book when you 
can watch television?” a teen ager 
demanded. 

“t do! I often read books after seeing 
them on TV,” was the quick reply. 

This was the beginning of a lively discus- 
sion on “Television and Teen Agers” con- 
ducted by high school students in the James 
H. Skinner Memorial Room for Young 
People in the St. Paul Public Library. 

The idea was born in the minds of the 
Skinner Room librarians after an adult dis- 
cussion on the subject last February. Why 
not ask the teen agers themselves how TV 
has affected them? After the subject was ad- 
vertised through the English departments of 
the schools, six hundred questionnaires were 
sent out in a spot poll on how teen agers 
spend their leisure time. 

Some exceptional statistics were found. 
Here are some extreme cases: one boy spent 
§5 hours per week in sports before television 
but only 9 afterward. One girl’s time spent 
in club work dropped from 15 to 5 hours. 
Fifty-five per cent of those questioned have 
sets. On the average, reading dropped from 
6.25 to 5.5 hours per week. Average time 
watching television was 12.5 hours per week. 
One boy watches television 77 hours a week! 

As students brought in their question- 
naires, the subject was debated many times in 
the Skinner Room, and speech and English 
classes took up the controversy. 

On the question “Has television influ- 
enced reading?” the general opinion was that 
teading has been influenced by television in 
that fewer books are read; but a few are read 
because the TV version is so interesting. One 
speaker felt that when the novelty of TV 
wears off, many of the teen agers will return 
to reading. 

Whether television has influenced home- 
work seemed to be a matter of will power. 
Most teens, they agreed, do not feel the strain 
on their eyes any more from TV than from 
movies or reading. Adult Opinions on this 
melted under the heat of their arguments! 

Opinions were freely expressed by teen 
agers during the discussion concerning the ef- 
lect of television on the imagination: 


* High school student, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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“Television hampers the imagination. In 
reading you can create your own characters.” 

“I disagree. In television I think you see 
the characters as the author meant them to 
be.”” 

Many students considered television a stim- 
ulus to wider interests. One girl expressed it 
this way, ‘Look at all the girls who are just 
wild about wrestling now."’ This seemed to 
prove the point although it might be con- 
sidered a dubious interest. 

There was extensive discussion on “Does 
television affect economic conditions in the 
home?” We find more TV in the poorer 
sections of the city. One girl, who does not 
have a set, told of her mother giving a party 
for underprivileged children and taking them 
home to shacks with TV aerials. Another 
told of families saving out of their relief 
checks to buy sets. Reasons given by the boys 
and girls for this condition varied from “TV 
prevents juvenile delinquency by keeping the 
kids at home,” to ‘People get sets to keep up 
with other parts of town.” 

Television evidently has changed teen-age 
leisure time activities. Most of the teen agers 
said that they do not engage in sports or club 
activities so much as before TV. On the sub- 
ject of sports one girl thought, ‘'A true athlete 
wouldn't sit inside and watch television.”” But 
a boy answered, ‘Before television I used to 
try to start a game. Now I have no initiative 
and do not play unless there is one going on.” 

Some reasons presented for watching tele- 
vision were: ‘Something new,” “Less strain 
on the mind,” and “It is a certain type of en- 
tertainment we don’t get any other place.” 

A large majority of the 50 teens present 
were not satisfied with the programs now on 
television. Mysteries and sports programs 
rated first in popularity with historical and 
comedy shows second. 

The final question was, What can high 
school students do to get the kind of pro- 
grams they want and to prevent television 
control by a single tactor? The answer was 
to lobby for better programs. 

Many students felt the time spent (214 
hours) at the Skinner Room had been worth 
while enough to ask when the next discussion 
would be. 
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Fun With Films 


By Marguerite Caldwell * 


S lerne very laggard converts to the use of 
films in work with our public, Helen 
Zuefle, children’s librarian and I, finally 
stricken in conscience because of our behind- 
the-times attitude, decided to venture forth 
into new fields. For our first attempt at enter- 
tainment and instruction with materials other 
than books we had a ready-made audience. 
The English teacher of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades of near-by Chase School is in 
the habit of bringing her classes to the library 
several times each month for reading periods. 
She hailed with delight our timid suggestion 
that we experiment on her and her young- 
sters. The science, geography, and history 
teachers of this group were invited also and 
consulted as to subjects being taught. 

Then we approached the head of the Films 
and Recordings Center of the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library. She humbled us promptly and 
properly by making us realize our ignorance 
of films and the art of being a projectionist. 
We were summoned to the “place of learn- 
ing’’ where we took two lessons in this art. 

The audience would be made up of rather 
slow learners, a number over age for their 
grades, so especial attention was paid to 
choice of films. France and Spain were being 
studied, so pictures of life and customs there 
were selected, and because many of these 
slow-learning teen agers will go no further 
in school than the eighth grade, a film titled 
“How to Hold a Job” was thought appro- 
priate to end the program. 

The films thus chosen, we were all set for 
the great adventure. The day arrived and I, 
in Frugal MacDougal, my faithful Chevvie, 
rolled into town to pick up the films and pro- 
jector. Richard, our custodian, and I began 
setting up the projector and screen about 
nine A.M. Cautiously we approached the pro- 
jector, removing the top of the carrying case, 
which to our surprise proved to be the 
speaker on which we found the projector 
rested. Carefully we pulled down the reel 
arms, finding to our dismay that one did not 
come down enough to tighten the belt. Sud- 
denly Richard found the right thing to pull 
and down it came, the connections were 
plugged in, and it was up to me to prove I 





.* Librarian, Cumminsville Branch, Public Library of 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County. 
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was a projectionist. Slowly and fearfully | 
set to work to thread the film through the 
machine. I passed the test—I remembered 
my lessons. I turned the switches and there 
was the picture—and the sound 

But then we discovered that the stage was 
too high for the screen to be set up on it, the 
space below the stage too close to the viewers 
chairs. We raised the projector, we lowered 
the projector, we put the screen high, we put 
it low—things were not right. They had to 
be right before two o'clock. Suddenly Rich. 
ard said, “Let's try throwing the picture on 
the wall.” We did. Our problem was solved 
Though the wall is yellow, it is a nice pale 
yellow, and clean. Again the projector was 
raised by placing it on a heavy box on top 
of the high projection stand. It was now 
moved nearer to the front and operated by 
me, standing perched high on a chair. Now 
to try again—ah, we had it! (What? Eleven 
o'clock—two hours? Well, anyway, it worked 
and it was right.) 


Success! 

The program itself was an anticlimax to 
the actual discovery of our abilities in han- 
dling such problems. However, we were 
happy when the teachers ushered in 125 
noisy, rambunctious teen agers, who quickly 
settled down to listen to Miss Zuefle’s inter- 
esting introduction, watch the films, and 
listen again to her remarks. Through narta- 
tion and films the children gained a closer 
touch with the peoples they were studying in 
other lands. They were apparently much im- 
pressed with the ideas put forward in “How 
to Hold a Job.” Some questions were asked 
and several children made a special effort to 
tell us they liked the program. 

Both the narrator and the projectionist felt 
that although we had had a busy day, we 
could say at its end: “We learned something, 
as well as taught, and we did have fun with 


films.”’ 
So 6 
“A little reading is a dangerous thing.” But take 
the librarians’ word for it, the majority of readers 


will escape without serious injury.” 
JosEPH HUEBNER 
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Let's Go to the Movies 
By Louise Cocroft * 


T all started during World War II to pro- 

vide entertainment for the many service- 
men stationed on Oahu. The response to the 
free weekly movie program was so immediate 
and enthusiastic that it was decided to offer 
this same service through the branch libraries. 
Week after week the auditoriums of the main 
and branch libraries are filled to overflowing 
by young and old, men and women. Whole 
families come, papas carrying the babies 
dressed in their pajamas and robes, and mama 
with the eight o'clock bottle for junior. 

Travel movies and films of Hawaii prove 
the most popular. Films on Asia, Europe, 
and the United States are shown to standing- 
room-only audiences. Let a film on spear 
fishing or the beauties of Hawaii be shown, 
repeat performances are in order. 

Near each auditorium is a collection of 
books on the subject of that evening’s films. 
So a free movie program not only lures the 
public through the library portals but it in- 
creases circulation also. 

Here in Hawaii we borrow movies from 
the various industries of the Islands, terri- 
torial departments, and the Hawaii Visitors 


* Publicity Director, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu. 


Bureau, all of which are most cooperative 
since a showing of a movie at the Library of 
Hawaii insures its being seen by a large audi- 
ence. Because these borrowed films are often 
on extended loan, the library found itself 
circulating movies as well as books. Groups 
and organizations are allowed to borrow mov- 
ies for the small sum of fifty cents and this 
service is growing steadily. An annotated 
list of 130 films is available and about 160 
movies are circulated monthly, and seen by 
about 16,698 people. “That Babies May 
Live,’ “Speckled Trout Across Canada,” and 
“Instruments of the Orchestra” give some 
idea of the range of subjects. 


List Available 

Besides this steadily growing collection of 
films, the Library of Hawaii has a listing of 
free films available in the Territory. There 
are many sources, among them Ideal Pictures 
Corporation, Standard Oil Company, and 
Pan American Airways, that are willing to 
lend their films. After all, it is good business 
for the various industries of America to let 
the people see how their products are manu- 
factured, and certainly the airlines have noth- 


A TypicaAL Movit AUDIENCE AT THE LIBRARY OF HAWAII 
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ing to lose by whipping up interest in foreign 
countries and arousing the dominant instinct 
in us all to see the world. 

This whole project of having free weekly 
movie programs and of amassing a collection 
of films that can be borrowed from the li- 
brary was done without funds. All libraries 
learn to do much with very little. This serv- 
ice has come into being because so many agen- 
cies were willing to deposit their films for 
long or short periods at the library and were 
willing to have the library lend these movies 
to others. 
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The reason for the fifty cents film charge 
is that each returned film must be cleaned 
and if necessary repaired 


The Film Council of Hawati and the Amer- 
ican Association for United Nations, Hawaii 
Branch, each presented a $25 check to the 
library to be used to buy films that will round 
out the present collection. A memorial gift of 
$100 was received for the purchase of films. 
This year the Friends of the Library have in- 
cluded the purchase of films in their project, 
the money to be raised at their annual book 
sale in September. 

The goal we have in view is the lending 
of films to individuals just as we now circu- 
late books and recordings. How wonderful 
to be able to take your dinner guests to Latin 
America or show them the costumes and cus- 
toms of the American Indians. For these 
movies are professional jobs and often big 
name stars play the leading roles and well 
known commentators tell the story. Add all 
this to color and sound, and you have a worth- 
while evening's entertainment. Or if you are 
program chairman of an organization, the 
Library of Hawaii has just the right movies 
to make up a program that will be remem- 
bered by your club's members for a long time. 
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JAPANESE BUZZ SESSION 


Continued from page 326 
! ) 







As recommended in the buzz session arti 
cle, Mrs. Muraoka and I met beforehand ¢ 
draw up an agenda for the speech, which was 
to be on ‘How to Promote a More Effectiy 
Family Life.” On the night of the speech 
after she was introduced Mrs. Muraoka pyt 0 
the agenda on a blackboard: : 





Enjoyment of family life 
Sharing as a group 
Helping each other 
Generosity toward each ot! 
Lightheartedness 
Each member should have 

press his own opinion 4 
over ts ¢ 
Action conclusions 


work and play 








Mrs. Muraoka spoke for half an hour. At 
the end the librarian passed down the aisl 
and div ided the audienc e€ into groups of e1pnt 
or ten persons, two rows at a time. If the rows 








were long then the sixth person began an 

other group. In each group the first persor a 
was arbitrarily chosen as the leader and B 
handed a small standard with a number at the 

top of it like a stiff flag. This indicated th 


number of his group. We had forty groups 
with standards numbered 1 to 40. The fort 
groups were given ten minutes to “buzz 
that 1s, to discuss the speech. At 
that time the floor was thrown open to disi 
sion, with the speaker acting as chairman and 0 
each questioner limited to two minutes 





The buzzing was very spirited and 
ute the floor was thrown Open up popped the 
leaders. Discussion resistance see! 
What followed was like ammunit 
off. The only problem was in limiting tl 
questioners’ time. Mrs. Muraoka also limited 
the length of her answers and the whole ses 
sion was put across with dispatch and snap 
Before we knew it an hour had passed and we 
decided to close the session so the parent 
could pick up their game-playing childrer 
and take them home to bed. Several members 
of the audience rose to express enthusiasm 
for the Family Hour Buzz Session and to ask 
that more similar sessions be held 





10n golr 


1 





os @ 

One of the most baffling questions received # 
Palms was, ‘In what month was George Washing 
ton supposed to have chopped down the cherry tit 
which he didn’t?” 

From the Broadcaster, March 1949 

Los Angeles Public Library Staff Association 
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Lincoln’s Record Collection 
By Elizabeth M. Gaffney * 


N March 1, 1951 the Lincoln City Li- 

brary celebrated the first anniversary of 
the opening of its record collection. This 
newest of the library’s services had an out- 
standingly successful year. 

A year before there was only the idea of a 
record collection. It was a somewhat vague 
idea that had been kicking around for so long 
its origin was lost in the dim past. Of course 
the old library was cramped and lacking in 
shelving space. Not a unique situation. Of 
course the budget provided no funds for 
phonograph recordings. No matter. There 
was always the proverbial shoestring. And of 
course the staff were already working at full 
capacity sO a further tax on their time, energy, 
and good nature seemed a moot point. 

But, after all, record collections were the 
coming thing. More and more libraries were 
extending their service to include them. Cer- 
tainly the Lincoln City Library could do as 
much for its music-loving community. 


We Start In 


One of the librarians took on the job of 
preparing a report on the desirability and 
feasibility of a record collection for the li- 
brary and how it might be administered. This 
report was submitted in January 1950 to our 
board of trustees, who approved it at once. 

To publicize the coming record collection, 
letters were sent to about twenty-five com- 
munity groups whose activities were of a mu- 
sical nature. A letter appeared in the letters 
to the editor columns of the two daily papers. 
A private collector, hearing of the proposed 
collection, gave about forty albums of classi- 
al music in fine condition, because he 
planned to change to long-playing records. 
One woman presented the library with her 
1915 victrola along with many records of 
that era, among which are doubtless some col- 
lectors’ items. We received other gifts of al- 
bums and single records, and some money, 
t00. 

A local carpenter built us a strong wooden 
cabinet, based on our own design, worked 
out from what we had read about such cab- 
inets. For this we found space in the reading 


—— 


* Records Librarian, Lincoln, Nebraska, City Library. 
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room. Our bindery and our cataloging de- 
partment cooperated in processing the record 
albums. On March 1 the record collection 
spun into operation with fifty albums. The 
newspapers sent photographers and gave it 
fine coverage the next day. And also the next 
day, the new cabinet was bare. All the al- 
bums were in circulation. 


Definitely an Asset 


Since that time we have found the record 
collection a successful and most worth-while 
addition to our library. It has grown steadily 
in size as its borrowers have grown in num- 
bers. It has brought pleasure and knowledge 
not only to readers but to those who cannot 
read—except in Braille. In the community it 
has added a new dimension to many lives. Its 
public relations feature has been of great 
value. In the new budget the record collec- 
tion has a small but significant appropriation. 

As for procedure in the operation of our 
record collection: Albums are prepared for 
circulation by having a flap of heavy brown 
paper cut to proper size and glued to the back 
of the last pocket in the album, in such a way 
that it can cover the exposed tops of the rec- 
ords and tuck into the first pocket. A book 
card and pocket bearing the number of the 
album, the composer's name, the title of the 





composition, and the number of sides of rec- 
ords in the album is typed; and the pocket is 
pasted on the inside of the back cover. A slip 
of rules for using the record collection is 
pasted near the pocket. On the front pocket 
of the album is pasted a notice to the effect 
that children are not expected to play records. 
The number of the album is marked on its 
spine, near the base. On each record is pasted 
a gummed label, with the library initials and 
the number of the album printed on it. 

This number is merely the acquisition 
number and the record albums are arranged 
in that order on the shelves—that is, those 
that are 78 rpm musical recordings. We dis- 
tinguish the long-playing (33 1/3 rpm) rec- 
ords by numbering LP 1, LP2, etc., as they 
are acquired. Speech records are further dis- 
tinguished from musical ones by the use of 
an S before the number, as S 1, $2, or SLPS, 
SLP6, SLP7. Altogether there are four series 
of numberings, which so far have proved ade- 
quate for our collection, which includes now 
175 albums, 78 rpm music; 28 LP musical 
records, 10 speech records on 78's; and 3 on 
LP records. 


Notes on Cataloging 


Cataloging record albums is much like 
book cataloging. The composer’s name takes 
the place of that of author on the main entry 
card. The album number replaces the classi- 
fication number. There is a title card, or more 
than one where necessary, and usually a sub- 
ject card such as SYMPHONY, CONCERTO, 
POETRY. The body of the main entry card 
bears most of the information in the center 
of the record, the issuing company’s name, 
the official number of the album, number of 
sides (rather than number of records in the 
album), and size (12 inch, 10 inch). As few 
of our record borrowers seem to use the cata- 
log, we feel that extensive cataloging of re- 
cordings is unnecessary and the simpler we 
can make this procedure the better. A shelf 
list card is made also. 

The record albums are circulated like 
books. For the amount of circulation the rec- 
ords have had, there has been surprisingly 
little breakage. Borrowers are requested to 
inspect records before taking them out so that 
they can report any flaws to the clerk at the 
charge desk. If there is any injury, the clerk 
notes this on the inside back cover and dates 
it, unless the information has already been 
recorded. 
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Relaxing the Rule: 


Although at first we were extremely par. 
ticular to check for every scratch, big or little 
and to charge for them, we have now relaxed 
our vigilance in this matter somewhat, Just 
as books are subject to a normal amount of 
wear in circulation, so are records, and some 
scratching is inevitable. Records are, how. 
ever, examined when returned. For any 
major scratches, and for cracks and breakage 
a charge is made. In the case of a broken 
record, the borrower must replace the dam. 
aged record with a duplicate or replace or 
pay for the entire album. In this latter case. 
he may keep the undamaged portion of the 
album. 

At first one person was allowed to borrow 
one album for one week, and no renewals 
were permitted. Now, however, in view of 
the fact that we have so many more albums, 
we are allowing two albums to be borrowed 
per person for a period of two weeks. As be. 
fore, no renewals will be allowed for the 
present. We do not take reserves on record- 
ings principally because of lack of space. Our 
desire is to have as few rules as possible 
These have seemed sufficient. 

Periodically we compile a list of recordings 
added to the collection. This list is multi- 
graphed and freely distributed. The follow. 
ing suggestions, which appear on the last 
page of each list, represent the joint efforts 
of one of our generous donors and the librar- 
ian in charge of the records. 


SUGGESTIONS TO RECORD BORROWERS 


To obtain the most pleasing and 
satisfactory results 


Recorps. All records, even the so-called un- 
breakable ones, are perishable. They should re 
the best of care and handling if the most val 
to be derived from them. It is important to ke 
them in good, playable condition as long as pos 
sible. 

Keep the records clean. The tiny indentations in 
the sides of the grooves which reproduce the music 
in all its beauty are easily damaged by the pre 









of dirt or dust, whether airborne or otherwise 
which acts as a grinding compound. Records maj 
be safely cleaned by wiping with a soft, damp 
cloth. 


Records should be handled by their edges. A 


record brush is a good thing to keep records free 
from dust. Absence of dust will reduce surface 
noise. 





S 


Records should be kept away from direct heat 

When not in use, records should be shelved 
vertically to reduce the chances of warping 

NEEDLES. Avoid using worn needles Wom 
needles injure the records, increase scratch and sut- 
face noises, and cause distortion of the music. The 
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hest needles are those with either sapphire or good 
alloy metal tips. Discard them before they are so 
hadly worn that they cut the sides of the grooves. 
This stage of wear is often reached sooner than 
you might expect. You may test for it by wiping 
a newly played record with a clean damp, white 
doth; if you note blackening of the cloth or the 
collection of record material on the needle point, 
it indicates a worn né edle. 

Fibre needles are unsafe; the points wear quickly 
and then cause irreparable damage to record 
erooves. Steel needles are not recommended, but 
f used, should be used for one playing only. 

It is well to remember that needles cannot be ex- 
pected to give as much satisfactory service as manu- 
facturers advertise. This has been shown by num- 
erous laboratory tests. 

SPINDLE. The spindle, the central post which 
holds the records, should be perpendicular to the 
turntable, in order to prevent injury to the center 
hole of the record. Too many records stacked up 
at one time on the spindle, also will damage this 
center hole and faulty playing will result. 

Pick-up. The pick-up should be extremely light 
in weight. Avoid using a heavy pick-up 


THE PESTIFEROUS CONTEST 

(Continued from page 319) 
ceived a small dictionary or a cookbook for 
which they have contributed contest fees and 
solicited subscriptions. Many contestants in- 
sist they became so fascinated in the search 
for picture words that they followed through 
because of the educational benefits derived 
through the participation. One may well 
question what possible education can be de- 
rived from a hunt of unrelated nouns, but 
that is not our problem. 


Is it the pot of gold on the rainbow’s end, 
the get-something-for-nothing motif which 
allures them? Is it that they are motivated 
by the desire to add to their standard of liv- 
ing, say, a new car, household or personal 
luxuries, or are seeking for the security of an 
easier way of life ? 

You look again at these well groomed, 
carnest women and their capable intelligent 
approach. These women have successfully 
completed a six-weeks grueling course, and 
it has taken eyestraining, nerve-racking appli- 
cation. Again you ask yourself, is this then 
an escape from fear; the shadows about them 
of communism, Korea, or the atom bomb? 
Are they running away from something? 

Librarians know that no challenging na- 
tional or civic problem, no reform, no calam- 
ity alleviation, no ambitious educational proj- 
ect has stormed our doors with such mass 
enthusiasm. We are just as confident that 
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our contestants have made no fruitfully basic 
contact with the books with which they could 
fortify their minds and souls. We shall be 
abandoned by them with the deadline date of 
the prize contest. We hope this may not al- 
ways be true. Cannot the leaven of this great 
urge of combined personal energy be directed 
beyond selfish desires and ambitions and har- 
nessed to the desired goal of peace, culture, 


and knowledge? 
s 6 


HOW TO GET TIME TO 
READ A BOOK 


You'd have time to read, if you would: 

Eliminate all unnecessary use of the telephone. 

Use the radio and television only for the very 
best programs. Why waste time on something you 
don't really want to see or hear ? 

Spend less time watching the neighbors. 

Read while you eat lunch. I know a family of 
five adults who serve all lunches on trays; each 
takes his own tray and his book and finds his own 
reading nook. Their dinner is, as it should be, 
family conversation time, made more interesting by 
what has been read 

Read during that much-needed afternoon rest. 
Keep books within reach of your bed and your 
favorite chair. A book on your office desk will not 
take any more minutes than the more usual distrac- 
tions. 

During waits in the kitchen, use the daily medita- 
tion type of book, or poems, or any book of short 
excerpts. 

Try reading one heavy and one light book at the 
same time—light for your tired hours, heavy for 
your fresh time. 

Start the rest of your family reading by exposing 
them to carefully chosen books of especial appeal 
to each, so that all of you lose yourselves and the 
world for a part of most evenings. 

Every winter read a few books aloud, each mem- 
ber of the family, including children, taking turns 
by chapters. Set aside a definite time, such as thirty 
minutes before the children’s bedtime. 

Take a book shopping. When tired or frustrated, 
find a comfortable chair and experience a complete 
change of thought for a half hour. You and the 
shopping will both profit. 

Read on the bus. You see too many people any- 
way. 

Keep a book in the car pocket to read at every 
waiting moment. It is shocking to realize the accu- 
mulated time that chauffeur-mothers waste. 

Take your book to the beauty shop or the barber 
shop. Pull down the curtain of your mind against 
surrounding chit-chat. 

On trips carry your books in a small bag with 
your maps, always accessible. 

Cut up the Sunday book review page into one, 
two, or three column strips; fold, keep in your 
purse. Easy to handle at your lunch or coffee time, 
no matter where you eat. 

VERENA REAM 
—Pasadena Star-News, March 11, 1951 
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While Time Remains 


By Raymond E. Mahoney * 


HEN Bing Crosby walked out on NBC 
studios and signed with ABC — in 
1946—he was making radio history. Like the 
knights of old, he singlehandedly challenged 
the major networks’ belief that only “‘live” 
programs make good programs. First by rec- 
ords and later by a vastly superior medium, 
the tape recorder, he took the lead in revolu- 
tionizing recording techniques from Times 
Square to Sunset Boulevard. With Crosby 
leading, Bob Hope, Fibber McGee and Mol- 
lie, and others soon were following like 
band marching behind its drum major. Five 
years later 25 per cent of our network broad- 
casts are tape recorded 
As sound waves echoed and re-echoed like 
a Swiss yodel, 
Music for records, 


related industries tuned 

for example, is now re- 
corded on magnetic tape before the sound is 
transferred to phonographic discs. Holly- 
wood is switching to a new type of sound 
track of magnetic film transcribed from mag- 
netic master recordings. Successful experi- 
ments have shown magnetic tape is capable 
of directing the operation of machines. In 
the future television programs (both sound 
and pictures) may be recorded on tape—thus 


* Assistant to the Home Reading Services Director 
Detroit, Michigan, Public Library 





Patrons in Reference Department listen to 
transcription played from control room. 
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tape may become as important to television 
as records to radio. 

Twenty years after Edison proudly ex. 
hibited his first crude phonog rap h, a brigh 
young Danish inventor named Poulsen ap- 
nounced a successful magnetic recorder. Two 
years later he won the Grand Prix at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900. Another few years and 
the world had forgotten about his recorder 
and the phonograph, its rival, was the center 
of attention. It was studied, perfected, mass 
produced, and its records sent roll 
the world. 

Following World War II, reports of a 
phenomenal German recorder be gan to filter 
back to America. From behind the Rhine 
United States Army technical teams reported 
a surprisingly accurate recording devi e based 
on Poulsen’s invention; the alien propert 
custodian picked up the — ts and Ar 
can industry took over. Like R Rip of Catskil 
fame, the magnetic recorder had been allowed 
to sleep too long 


Ing round 





Tape vs. Phonograph Record 


Magnetic recordings eliminate the mechar 
cal problems between the sound and its 


1 


production. It is an entirely electronic pro 


y, 


ess, involves no needle scratch o1 
about as easy to operate as a radio. Phon 

graph recordings, on the other hand, requir 
so much skill and attention that there has 
been no widespread attempt to invade the 
field now covered by RCA Victor, Decca, anc 
a few other well known companies. One of 
the basic weaknesses of the phot ograph 

the presence of friction caused by conta 
tween needle and record. Since f 
volves a wearing-out process, both needles 
and discs must be replaced, and few discrit 

nating music lovers care to listen to a record 
that is scratched, worn, or cracked. Tape re 
cordings can be replayed almost indefinitely 
without losing their exceptionally high fidel- 
ity or be magnetically “ 
ately available for use again. In fact the tw 
processes can be completed s simultaneous) 
with the demagnetizing operation taking 
place a few inches ahead of the magneti 
recording as the tape is fed through the ms 
chine. However, before a serious threat can 
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Teachers select programs from the library's 
!] f 7500 educational transcriptions. 


conection 


be made to the phonograph industry, a 
method must be found to duplicate tape re- 
cordings for mass distribution and sale. 

Tape recording has boomed primarily be- 
cause of its fine quality and its simplicity of 
operation. The human ear is capable of hear- 
ing a frequency response of 15,000 cycles 
per second. Many radios reproduce at only 
5,000 and few phonograph records can be 
recorded above 10,000 cycles. Several tape 
machines faithfully record at 15,000 cycles, 
and a number of models are available at 
10,000 and 5,000 cycles. Recorders may be 
purchased for from $150 to $2,000. Some 
portable models may be carried as easily as a 
portable typewriter and require only an elec- 
trical outlet for power. 

A unique feature of the tape recorder is 
the operator's ability to edit his recording 
much as an editor rearranges sentences, elimi- 
nates paragraphs, or even adds material not 
in the original script. With the recorder all 
that is required is a pair of scissors and a 
piece of Scotch splicing tape. Objectionable 
sentences, words, or even the plural of a word 
can be snipped out and the tape spliced to- 
gether. Flexibility of editing is the main 
teason recorders using tape are outdistancing 
those utilizing wire as a recording medium. 


Library Use 
Libraries are just beginning to experiment 
with this new medium of communication. Its 
compactness, simplicity of operation, and 
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flexibility are drawing favorable comment. 
Recorded programs may be replayed 10,000 
to 12,000 times, or the recorded program 
“erased’”’ (demagnetized) and a new record- 
ing made at the same time. This means econ- 
omy of operation, an important factor in li- 
brary administration. 

Children’s librarians may record a new 
story, then listen to their own voices telling 
the story; they can experiment with several 
approaches to the same story, then select the 
best manner of presentation. Directors of 
children’s departments can record stories 
from accomplished storytellers and play them 
back as part of an in-service training program, 
or make them available to the staff as a basis 
for further study. Children’s librarians giv- 
ing puppet shows can record the dialogue 
and play it back at the time of the show, thus 
concentrating their full attention on manipu- 
lating the figures. 

Perhaps a library commissioner or the 
superintendent of schools cannot attend an 
important meeting. Tape it. He can drop by 
later, hear exactly what was said—even to the 
inflection of voices. Suppose the recording 
secretary cannot get down exactly what was 
said. Tape it. He can relax and prepare a 
better set of minutes after the meeting. Sup- 
pose not all the staff can be present for an 
important meeting because of schedule con- 
flicts or lack of space. Tape the meeting and 
send the portable recorder around the branch 
or school circuit like a movie projector. 

Library radio programs can be improved, 
particularly where participants are children, 
young people, or those not accustomed to 





Public school teachers evaluate, annotate, 
and catalog programs recorded on mag- 
netic tape. 
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the split-second timing of the broadcasting 
studio. When the program is taped the par- 
ticipants are frequently more relaxed, and a 
more spontaneous program results. Leading 
questions, embarrassing pauses, and dull sec- 
tions may be snipped out just as a city editor 
red-lines objectionable sentences and para- 
gtaphs. The proposed program may be re- 
peated several times and the best recording 
selected, or the best part of several recordings 
spliced together for a sparkling performance. 


While Time Remains... 


While time remains we should take a long 
look at radio. Radio still presents stirring 
dramatizations of David Copperfield, Main 
Street, and Les Misérables with the best 
Broadway and Hollywood talent. Such out- 
standing programs as the Theater of the Air 
and the Great Novels series are available. 
They can be recorded at low cost and used 
in the classrooms of our libraries and schools 
(or for independent study) for years. 

Because of a substantial change in televi- 
sion script, inherent in the new medium, it 
would be necessary in TV to record not only 
the sound but also the picture to obtain com- 
parable results. The cost would be prohibi- 
tive. 

Taped programs can do much to stimulate 
a wider interest in professional organizations. 
The 1952 A.L.A. convention in New York 
City, the book capital of America, offers an 
example of its potentialities. Experts in book 
reviewing, book publishing in all its phases, 
and current audio-visual trends will discuss 
significant library problems. Many librarians 
will not be able to attend. Magnetic record- 
ings can be made of important programs, 
recordings that months later will cut through 
time and space to the original experience. 





pa pe can be recorded more accurately 
and efficiently on tape than by stenographic 
transcript. 
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Puppetteers tape rec ra dial gue and 
musical background t f 


concentrate m manipuiat 


They can be mailed to each state association 
for circulation among the variou 
school, and university libraries 
corder can recreate a scene better than ey 
the most faithful delegate 





The longer one uses a tape recorder th 
more uses he will find for it. In the past fix 
years it has assumed great importance in every 


phase of the recording art and has overflowed 
into the research, industrial, and educational 
fields. It is one of the most fascinating 
ventions to come before the American peopl 
in recent years an invention with a short 
history and a great future. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


OTHING like a trip to enlarge one’s aware- 

ness of people and places. Certainly 
Columbus must have had an entirely different out- 
look after his westward journey in 1492. We had 
never stopped to think what that must have meant 
to the mapmakers until last summer, when we saw 
the large “Mappa Mundi di Fra Mavro” in the 
Marcian Library in Venice. The map was dated 
1459 and, of course, had just one hemisphere. 

This Biblioteca Nazionale Marciano, the state 
library of Venice, founded in 1468 and housed in 
the Palazzo della Zecca, can easily be overlooked 
by the tourist, whose attention is called primarily 
to the facade to the Piazzetto, one of the most 
notable in Venice, started by Sansovino in 1536, 
and finished after his death by Scamozzi in 1582. 
The library is in the guidebooks, but it is less ac- 
cessible and open fewer hours than the more obvi- 
ws points of interest. 

However, we went looking for it, thanks to Wil- 
fred Bonser’s detailed ‘Notes on Some Libraries 
n the North of Italy’’ in the February 1951 Library 
Association Record. He noted that the nucleus of 
the library was a gift of books made to Venice by 
Petrarch in 1362, and that the library was trans- 
ferred by Napoleon across the piazza to the Doge's 
Palace in 1812. In 1905 it was moved to the Mint, 
but now is back in its original home. 

In a long narrow room, parallel to the large 
public reading room, are the catalogs—author and 
subject card catalogs, in manuscript writing, and 
atalogs for periodicals and drama. The cards were 
3"x 5” but used vertically, rather than horizontally, 
ind were fastened at the bottom. There is also a 
f for research workers which was practically 
hiled with patrons, though very poorly lighted. 

In addition to being the national library, the 
Marcian Library is also the depository of many rare 
treasures. These are open to the public only cer- 
tain days in the week—not a day when we would 
be there. But when we indicated—in French, as 
we lacked Italian and the library attendant English 
—that we were disappointed, being ourselves in 
ibrary work in New York, the young man dis- 
appeared, only to return a few minutes later with 
the keys, and took us on a private tour of the gal- 
leries and rare book exhibits, opening the curtains 
uncovering cases as we went. And what a feast 
had! Rare Byzantine bindings of the ninth and 
enth centuries, Aldine and Venetian bindings dat- 
ng back to the fifteenth century, and case after case 
t rich illuminated manuscripts. Most valuable of 
the library's manuscripts is the Grimani Breviary, 
which is kept in a special safe and usually shown 
aly in facsimile. Dating from about 1500 and 
sull in its original binding, it is the work of Flem- 
ish artists, with a full-color miniature illustrating 
each month of the year. Here, too, was one of the 
earliest manuscripts of Dante, and a very long 
olored print of Venice, dated 1468. 

__ The walls and ceilings provided an exciting ex- 
hibit, with Paintings by Titian, Schiavoni, and 
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By MDL 


Paolo Veronese. It was a library quite unlike any 
we have seen. The spell of other days lingered 
even when we emerged from this sixteenth century 
library into the gaiety and bustle of the Piazza of 
St. Mark, where we sat at one of the little outdoor 
tables, sipping coffee as the throng of tourists 
surged by and the myriad of pigeons soared over- 
head. 

One lovely volume we're hoping will find its 
way under our Christmas tree is Literary Britain, 
photographed by Bill Brandt —one of the most 
beautiful English publications we have seen. As 
John Hayward says in his introduction: 

When we look at a collection of photographs... 
two faculties are brought into play. The first ts 
that of recognition, the second that of association. 
- The moment our interest and curiosity are 
stimulated, the exquisitely delicate mechanism of 
association is engaged, and we begin to see, as it 
were, with the mind's eye. It is this faculty of 
association, mysteriously coupled with memory, 
that enables us to relate the present moment of 
experience with the past... . A single photo- 
graph of no immediately apparent significance in 
our eyes may have the power 
stances to conjure up for us, and re-present to the 
mind’s eye, a whole range of sympathetic associa- 
tions. 

This book is a collecti n 
. . . Descriptive texts, whether in the form of 
allusive quotations in verse or prose, or of bio- 
graphical memoranda, should, I suggest, be used 
simply as helpful clues to the fullest possible under- 
standing of the pictures. 

As one would expect, man) 
marks are houses... which were 
of great writers; or houses, again, once peopled in 
the imagination of poets and novelists. ... But 
the best of them, to my mind, are those most nu- 
merous ones in which the personal element is 
merged in the impersonal, the temporal in the 
timeless, and the writer and his work, and all that 
we associate with both, seem to dissolve in their 
natural setting. .. . 

It is in the reproducti ns such scenes as these 
that we are aware not onl) the relationship of 
a particular writer with his environment, with the 
localities which nourished his thought and sensi- 
bility, and which in their turn have become for 
ever associated with his work, but of the general 
inter-velationship of literature and the external 
world. 


im certain cirtuhum- 


, , . 
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This “general inter-relationship of literature and 
the external world” is one reason librarianship can 
be so exciting. To answer important questions, to 
provide practical assistance, is part of our job, and 
a satisfying part. So, too, is supplying the right 
book to the right person, just when it is needed. 
But there is something more, a kind of aesthetic 
fulfillment, when we get certain books and readers 
together, and literature spontaneously merges with 
life. 
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ORE and more libraries are taking advantage 

of various kinds of existing distribution serv- 
ices to tell the story of their stock in trade and 
their particular services to the community. One of 
these is the ‘Welcome Wagon,” an organization 
found in many of the larger communities and 
sponsored by the local merchants. Hostesses em- 
ployed by this organization call upon new-comers 
in the area, informing them of shopping facilities, 
opportunities for the use of leisure time, and invite 
them to participate in the cultural and social life 
of the neighborhood. Usually, they leave a token 
gift from the local businessmen it may be a 
plant from the local florist, a loaf of bread from the 
baker, or tickets to the local motion picture theatre. 
They also leave printed materials an invita- 
tion from the Parent Teachers Association to attend 
their next meeting, an announcement of community 
lectures, and if the local library has seen fit to do 
so, they may carry a leaflet about its services, an 
application for a library card, and an invitation to 
make use of the library. 

There is no charge for this service. ‘Welcome 
Wagon” hostesses are always glad to distribute in- 
formational leaflets of a cultural and educational 
nature. The only cost involved for the library is 
the preparation of the material. 

The form and the cost of the leaflet or letter 
that you may prepare for this type of distribution 
is up to the individual library. The Newark Free 
Public Library has solved the problem with a small 
twelve-page mimeographed booklet called “Your 
Passport To Your Public Library,’ done by the 
commercial department of the local high school as 
a class project. The library paid only for the cost 
of paper and stencils and estimate that they will be 
able to publicize the library in this manner for the 
next two years at a total cost of $1.60, plus a box 
or two of chocolates! The chocolates go to the 
class preparing the folder. 

Now the New Orleans Public Library has solved 
the problem in a different manner. John Hall 
Jacobs, the librarian, has set up four different kinds 
of letters: for the new resident, the new parents, 
the bride-to-be, and the teen ager. Each has been 
multilithed on a library letterhead and signed by 
the librarian. They have proved to be so popular, 
particularly the one for the teen agers, that we are 
eens them on to you. Even if you do not have 

“Welcome Wagon” in your community, you will 
a able to use all or part of them in your own 
publicity program. 

Dear Newcomer: 

The New Orleans Public Library welcomes you 
and your family to New Orleans. Won't you make 
one of your first visits in the community a stop at 
a library agency? We would like to meet you and 
tell you about the services we have to help make 
life in our city both pleasant and profitable. 


* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual apes, and other printed material, to the 
editor of ‘‘The Crow's Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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THE CROW’S NEST" 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 





Editor 


BOOKS: There are approximatel) 500, 000 vol. 
umes available for your use. To obtain a bopron 
er’s card, present this letter with s me other iden 
tification which gives your name and local addre 

such as a letter, bank book or dri iver license. You 


will be entitled to borrow books at once 
INFORMATION: The Information Desk at the 


a 
Main Library is headquarters for people with que 
tions. One feature of our Telephone In. 
formation, Canal 8441. We attempt to answer al 
questions except those relating to medicine p 
law, school calls and contest questions. We lik 
to think we are as near as your telephone 
IDEAS: There are numerous discussion 
similar programs conducted by the libra 
Books discussion groups, teen-age | 
puppet shows and story hours are featured 
lar schedules. For information, telet 
8441. 
We are glad you're here, and we 
enjoy New Orleans. We look forward 
you soon at your Public Library 
Cordially 
John Hall Ja 


SErvICE 








Below the librarian’s signature a |i 
agencies is given, with the address ar 


number. This letter tells all anyone would want t 


know about the library's service and is written ina 
All letters in this series 
Asking the recipient 


friendly, sincere manner. 
use the closing ‘‘cordially.”’ 
to present the letter when applying for a 
the assistant to know that the patron 
resident and also helps to check on the 





ness of this kind of promotion. The new brid 
letter follows: 
Dear Bride-to-be: 

The staff of the Public Library offers you be 
wishes—and assistance! We kne ow that these 
busy days, with many important decisions. Weal 
know, from our experience with others planning 
to be married, that advice on many of your prot 


lems can easily be obtained from books on 
library's shelves. For example: 

THE WEDDING: There may be questions abou 
the wedding ceremony—church or home, recepit 
dresses, bridesmaids, flowers, expenses, 
Whether you take Emily Post 
thority as your guide, 


or me 


tion services. 
immediate answer, why not telephone the Inj 
tion Desk, Canal 8441? 

HOUSEKEEPING: Budget and biscuit, slip co 
ers and sirloins—signs of the Life ahead! One 
the largest collections of books in the library give 
the answers here, and cooking, sewing, 
ing can be lighter tasks, according to the expert 
HOUSE PLANNING AND DECORATING: ! 


rma 


you're building a house as well as a future, weve 


and colot 


hundreds of books with pictures, plans, 











the material is here. In jac 
this is one of our most popular library informa 
If you have a question requiring a 


ana csean- 
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s—for couples with either two-car or street- 


pe And if you're doing over the family 


atic—or somebody's basement—you'll find sugges- 
tions about how to do it. 


ENTERTAINING : When the in-laws come to 
dinner, a tip or two might come in handy. Enter- 
taining Is Fun, ‘e title of a popular book on the 
subject, shows how it can be just that. Invitations, 
table settings, menus, games and all the rest are 
here for the asking. 


Good luck to you, now and later. And let us knou 
w we can help you to have a richer, fuller life. 
Many young people hesitate about asking ques- 
tions about wedding procedure for fear that some- 
one will think them ignorant or lacking in the 
social niceties. Certainly this kind of a letter will 
dispel any such notions and brides-to-be will be 
glad to exchange their problems for a satisfying 
solution. You might have letters of this kind dupli- 
cated for the bride’s department of your local de- 
partment store to give to shoppers. You might also 
xan your local papers for announcements of en- 
gagements and send this as a personal letter to the 
girl involved. Personal attention like this is the 
kind of thing that makes life-long friends for any 
library. 

You could follow the pattern with the new par- 
ents letter devised by New Orleans. Watch the 
papers for birth announcements; contact the infant 
welfare stations in your community or lacking these 
you might offer your services to the local obstetri- 
cian and ask him if you can be of help in supply- 
ing new mothers with suitable reading lists. Here 
is the letter: 


bo 


Dear Parents: 
Your Public Library sends greeting to your new 
baby, and congratulations to you, the parents. 
Here is a little library card to remind you of the 
numerous books and services which will help you 
in your job of bringing up your child. 

How to Raise a Healthy Baby 

Growing Superior Children 

How to Help Your Child Grow Up 

A Primer for Mothers and similar titles 


The library also recommends books to read to the 
thild, books with songs for baby, books of finger 
plays, picture books, and, in brief, books for every 
casion. 





Please bring your child to see us soon, and begin 
bis habits of reading early. It will be a privilege 
10 serve every member of your family. 

A miniature facsimile of a New Orleans Public 
Library card is pasted to this letter. We'd be will- 
ing to bet that a lot of these letters end up in 
baby scrapbooks with the notation “Baby's first li- 
oraty card." And now for the longest and the 
brightest letter of them all—the one addressed to 
the sixteen-year-olders: 


Dear Friend : 


If you want to learn how to cook a wolf—or be 


4wolf or dodge a wolf—how to date the banker's 
daughter—or get credit at his bank—if the prob- 
‘¢m 15 Soup or Souping up on supersonics, Planet X, 
® the masculine sex, the city of New Orleans pro- 
tides the answer. Where? At the Public Library, 
| course, as thousands of young Orleanians have 
discovered. If Canal 8441 isn’t one of your fa- 
vortte numbers, we suggest that you add it—any 
question (no medical or legal advice, homework— 
w advice to the lovelorn) will be accepted by tele- 
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phone, and if the library staff can turn up the 
answer you'll have it in a jiffy. We're writing 
now to invite you to renew your acquaintance with 
us, and here's why: 

CAREERS: To marry the boss’ daughter—or son 
—you'll first have to land a boss. Some of the 
ways this is done are described by experts. Books 
and pamphlets and magazine articles tell you about 
thousands of careers, and you can be sure of being 
up to date if you use the current vocational guid- 
ance services. Apronomist? Herpetologist? Ager 
operator? Pyrometer man? Beat-out boy? Ichthy- 
ologist? Sure —all these, and 17,000 more — so 
don't feel you don’t want to work just because the 
usual varieties may not appeal. 

SCHOOLS: Yes, you would expect a librarian to 
mention schooling. Whatever the career ahead 
you're probably going to have months or years in 
the classroom. The question is, what class and a 
room where? Colleges and trade schools, Alabama 
to Wyoming, the catalogs are here. And if you'll 
be looking for a scholarship for this country or 
abroad, a library visit is indicated. 

HOBBIES: Lots of people use libraries “just for 
fun.” You can usually ride your hobby better when 
you know all about it, whether it is swimming in 
surf or pounding the turf. You too can become a 
champion — just follow the experts. And then 
there's always reading— 

YOU: Perhaps you don't realize that thousands of 
people take their personal problems to a public 
library—but they do. Good grooming, etiquette, 
how to live with the family—and yourself—how 
to be happy and lucky—there’s plenty of friendly 
advice from printed pages which don't talk back! 
Interested ? 

The point of all this is to remind you that we 
think we have something for you, and we hope to 
see you—soon and often. 


It's easy to understand why this letter has been 
such a success with young people. It approaches 
the whole problem of library use in terms that they 
can understand and in a vernacular that is pretty 
much their own. It does away with the notion 
that librarians are “old fogeys’’ and that the library 
is only a place for bookworms and homework. It 
answers the adolescent's question fairly and squarely 
about why he should use a library and what he’s 
going to get out of it by doing so. Margaret Mead, 
in her talk about young people at the American 
Library Association Conference last July, pointed 
out that most of them want to know the why-and- 
what-for, and if you can give them a good, straight- 
forward, sensible answer they are bound to be in- 
terested. We liked the completely disarming open- 
ing and it must appeal to most teen agers for 
secretly most of them probably do wish they could 
either be a wolf or cook a wolf. 

The ideas and the copy set forth in these letters 
need not necessarily be confined to written com- 
munications. Some of these paragraphs could, with 
a little change, be used as leads for articles for 
your local newspaper. Others, again with a change 
of phrase, could serve for spot announcements on 
radio and television, or you could build a picture 
story using the same ideas involved. If you have 
money to spare you might use some of the copy 
on blotters or bookmarks for throw-aways or send 
the copy to your school papers and let them run it 
as a feature or print up their own throw-aways as 
a special project. The use to which this kind of 

(Continued on page 350) 
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HE original manuscript of Washington Irving's 

The Alhambra, filed away by a careless pub- 
lisher’s clerk in 1832, was discovered recently in a 
collection of papers purchased in England for the 
University of Illinois by Gordon Ray, English de- 
partment head. The manuscript, conservatively 
termed ‘quite valuable’ by Professor Ray, was 
found in a collection from the letter files of Richard 
Bentley, Victorian publisher. In sorting the mate- 
rial, about 17,000 items, mostly letters from au- 
thors written between 1830 and 1900, the cataloger 
found a packet labeled ‘‘Moorish Legends.” When 
Professor Ray opened the package he discovered 
the manuscript, without signature or title page, but 
after reading a few pages he found the manuscript 
decidedly familiar. Ray believes that the manu- 
script was sent to Bentley for use as the basis of 
the English edition of The Alhambra which was 
published shortly after the American printing in 
1832. Apparently the manuscript, instead of being 
returned to the author, was filed away for nearly 
120 years. The manuscript now is on display with 
other nineteenth century works in the university 
library. 

The Ninth Annual Reading Institute at Temple 
University has been announced for the week of Jan- 
uary 28 to February 1, 1952. Specialists in reading 
will lead discussions, demonstrations, and labora- 
tory sessions on the theme, “Prevention and Cor- 
rection of Reading Difficulties.’” For programs and 
other information, write Emmett A. Betts, The 
Reading Clinic, Temple University, Broad and 


Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Penn- 
sylvania. 


The United States Atomic Energy Commission 
has issued a bibliography, “Selected Readings on 
Atomic Energy,’ which lists official publications, 
books, and magazines for the general reader and the 
advanced reader, teaching aids, indexes, and bibli- 
ographies on the subject. The pamphlet is available 
at 15 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

eo B&B & 

“The Library and Audio-Visual Services,” the 
report of a workshop held in August 1951 spon- 
sored by the Northern Colorado and Southern 
Wyoming Library Association and the Adult Edu- 
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at random \ 
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at 

cation and Community Service Division of the Up 0 

versity of Wyoming, discusses the basic a assumptions li 

and principles upon which the small library pt su 
approach the audio-visual field. The pamphlet j 

available at 50 cents from the Adult Education D = 

vision of the University of Wyoming at Laramie ut 

in 

oS & in 

The Serbian National Defense ¢ oe of Amer. i 

ica offers a pamphlet called “The of Gen “ 

cide—a Plea for Ratification of the G nocide Pact Of 
which prints the provisions of the United Nation; 
Genocide Convention along with moun ns of 
atrocities suffered by the Serbians in recent years 

For copies write the Council at 54 West Randolp BR 

Street, Chicago 1, Illinois F Ds 

te Le Ve De 

A new edition of the ‘Annotated DE 

graph Records” has been issued by the Ci De 

Reading Service. The catalog presents about 1,0 a 


recordings arranged by subject areas and grad 
groups, and listed not only for music, 
language arts, science, and social science 
dergarten through senior high school | 
be obtained by sending 10 cents in coin or stamp 
to the Service at 106 Beekman Street, New York 38 
eS we me are 
Libraries which have bought the paper-boun 
series, “The Documents of Modern Art,” edit 
Robert Motherwell, may receive free of 
three protective slip- cases for the books by w 
the publishers, Wittenborn and Company, 38 Eas 
57th Street, New York 22. Also offered by t 
company is a monthly art bulletin, sent free upo: 
request. 




















we Ge me 
The National Association of Manufacturers 
West 49th Street, New York 20, offers to « 
without charge its 1951-1952 catalog wl 
scribes seventy-five booklets, pamphlets, poster 
motion pictures, and other materials on publi 
fairs, economics, and vocational problems 


Co & BH 
“Invitation to Learning,” the oad network d 


cussion program devoted to great books, is current 
featuring a selection of books for the last half 





} 





the nineteenth century which are still read— 
“Grandfather's Bookshelf.” During December 
following books will be discussed 

DECEMBER 2—Dreamers of the Ghetto, Israel Zang» 





DECEMBER 9—First Principles, Herbert Sp 
DECEMBER 16—Short Stories, Guy de Mau 
DECEMBER 23—The Ring and the Book 
DECEMBER 30—Diamna of the Crossways, George 


A complete order catalog of 25 and 35 
pocket size books, listing over 4,000 titles, has beet 
prepared by the Handy-Size Book Company, P! 
Box 49, New York 19. The catalog sells for | 
cents. 
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The Documents Expediting Project of the Li- 
brary of Congress has published for use by its mem- 
ber libraries a_ preliminary edition of the new 
Classified Checklist of United States Government 
Processed Publications. The Checklist will provide 
librarians with a list of over 1,200 items of proc- 
essed and field publications currently being pub- 
lished by over 200 government agencies and oper- 
ational units and not available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents under the depository 
library law. It will be kept up-to-date by frequent 

lements. 

vith the publication of the Checklist and the 
establishment of the ordering system resulting from 
its publication, libraries now have, for the first time 
in United States documents history, a central order- 
ing source for current non-depository government 
publications. Inquiries about the project should be 
addressed to the Documents Expediting Project, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

Saturday morning broadcasts of Carnival of 
Books for December are: 

DecemBer 1—Little Eddie and Eddie and Gardenia, Caro 
lyn Haywood 

DecEMBER 8—Brought to Cover, Paul Annister (Los An 

= ..m 15—Ginger Pye, Eleanor Estes (Los Angeles) 

DecemBer 22—This Is the Way, Jessica and Elizabeth 

Orton Jones 
DecEMBER 29—Tattooed Man, Howard Pease (Menlo 

Park, California) 


ve ke OL 


A number of articles on work with young people 
are included in the Proceedings of the New Jersey 
Library Association; Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People Institute (held in Trenton 
in June 1949). For copies, send $1 to Edith Jen- 
nings, Free Public Library, Lyndhurst, New Jersey. 

we te te 

The Camp Fire Girls celebrate their forty-second 
birthday during the week March 16-22, 1952, with 
the project, “Design for Friendship.” For informa- 
tion on the program write the Camp Fire Girls, 


Department of Public Relations, 16 East 48th 
Street, New York 17. 


THE CHELIFERS EX LIBRIS 











Cw on gee 


It's nice and quiet except for a short season 
once a year. 
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LIBRARY COUNCILWOMAN 


Staid Westerville recently was shocked to its 
solid foundations. But now even the men are be- 
coming accustomed to what is happening. 

A WOMAN is running for a seat on City Coun- 
cil. She is attractive Mary Teeter, librarian in 
Crestview School, Columbus. Miss Teeter is the 
first woman to run for City Council in Westerville’s 
92-year history. Her candidacy is sponsored by 
Westerville’s branch of the American Association 
of University Women as its major project for the 
year. 

—The Columbus (Ohio) Citizen, 
October 31, 1951 


P.S. She was elected! 


MR. COX 


HE guest list read something like a combina- 

tion of Who's Who and Burke's Peerage. 
E. M. Forster was there; so was Novelist Rose 
Macaulay and Viscount Jowitt and the Earl of II- 
chester. The man they had all come to honor, 
neither peer nor poet, was known to most of the 
guests as plain Mr. Cox. 

Last week Mr. Cox was starting his 70th year on 
the staff of the famed London Library. Though he 
has become a familiar figure among London's great 
and near-great, few know where he lives, or what 
he does after he pads out of the library each eve- 
ning at closing time. But there is scarcely a scholar 
in London who has not at some time sought his ad- 
vice. ‘His name,” said the London Times last week, 
“is said to have come more often than that of any 
other man alive in the paragraphs of thanks in the 
prefaces of learned works.” 

Frederick James Cox first popped up among the 
shelves and stacks of the London Library when he 
was a lad of 16. In those days, the library was only 
41 years old—a private place of study, established 
by men like Thomas Carlyle who wanted something 
more convenient and less crowded than the British 
Museum. Mr. Cox never knew Mr. Carlyle; nor 
did he know such early readers as Napoleon III and 
Lord Macaulay. But he used to chat with Gladstone 
(“When you opened a door for him, he always 
raised his hat’’), and he remembers Herbert Spen- 
cer struggling over his Principles of Sociology and 
Lord Granville queueing up for a book on the Irish 
Parliament. 

As the years passed and the library grew in fame 
and riches, Londoners learned that Mr. Cox was no 
ordinary librarian. Perched in portly majesty on his 
chair behind the big librarian’s counter, he seemed 
to know the 500,000 books as if they were personal 
friends. He knew each one’s virtue, and lamented 
each one’s fault; and if he happened to love a book 
(as he often did), he knew how to pass his affec- 
tion on. Whoever sought his help—from Winston 
Churchill to Somerset Maugham to the little daugh- 
ter of a member asking for a book on witches—was 
never disappointed. Mr. Cox would merely turn 
his head, fold his hands in front of him, and let the 
titles come rumbling out from under his white 
mustachios. 

Last week, his party behind him, Mr. Cox was 
back on his perch again. At 85, that was where he 
wanted to be. 


Time, October 8, 1951 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications pe 5 be addressed to Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald, Director, Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. ANDERSON, A. W. The Coming of the Flow- 
ers. New York, Farrar, Straus & Young, n.d. 267p. 
$3 

2. BAKER, CHARLES H., Jr., The South Ameri- 
can Gentleman’s Companion. New York, Crown, 
1951. Vol. I. 224p. Vol. II. 225p. Boxed $6.95 

3. Beck, NEILL and Frep. The Farmers Market 
Cookbook. New York, Henry Holt, 1951. 246p. 
$2.95 

4. Better Homes and Gardens Garden Book. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Meredith Publishing Company, 
1951. 480p. $3.95 

5. BROSTROM, ETHEL and HARRY MARINSKY. 
How To Make Draperies and Slipcovers. New 
York, Crown, 1951. 182p. $2.75 

6. BRowNn, Cora, Rose and Bos. The Wine 
Cook Book. (2nd revised ed.) Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1951. 462p. $3.50 

7. FARMER, FANNIE Merritt. The Boston 
Cooking School Cook Book. (9th ed.) Revised by 
WiLMA Lorp PERKINS. Boston, Little, Brown, 
1951. 893p. $3.95 

8. HAINES, EpiIrH Key. Wonderful Ways to 
Cook. New York, Rinehart, 1951. 655p. $3 

9. HEATON, NELL. Cooking With Wine. Lon- 
don, Faber & Faber, Hollywood-By-The-Sea, Flor- 
ida, Transatlantic Arts, 1950. 140p. $2 

10. How To Build Fences and Gates. Menlo 
Park, California, Lane Publishing Company, 1951. 
96p. paper $1.50 

11. HUNTER, FREDERICK WILLIAM. Stiegel 
Glass. New York, Dover Publications, 1950. 272p. 
$10 

12. LacH, ALMA S. A Child's First Cook Book. 
New York, Hart Publishing Company, 1950. 96p. 
$1.25 
_ 13. MCCLINTON, KATHARINE Morrison. An- 
tique Collecting For Everyone. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1951. 252p. $5 

14. MENDELSOHN, OscaR A. The Earnest 
Drinker. London, George Allen & Unwin; New 
York, Macmillan, 1950. 241p. $3.75 

15. MuLac, MARGARET E. and Marian S. 
Hoimes. The Party Game Book. New York, 


Harper, 1951. 309p. $3 

16. ORMSBEE, THoMas H. Field Guide to 
Early American Furniture. Boston, Little, Brown, 
1951. 464p. $4 

17. Popular Mechanics Guide to Home Repairs. 
_— Popular Mechanics Press, 1951. 192p. 

2.50 
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18. Post, Epwin M., JrR., ed. The Emily Poy 
Cookbook. New York, Funk & Wagnalls Com 
pany, 1951. 384p. $5 

19. PytcHeLey, R. F. Sr. B. T/ 
Year Book. Tibberton, Gloucestershir he 7 
tivy Press; New York, Anglobooks, 1 951. 444 

20. RHODE, IRMA. The Viennese Cookbook 
New York, A. A. Wyn, 1951. 260p. $3 

21. ROBB, MARSHALL J. Scotch Whisky. New 
York, E. P. Dutton, 1951. 127p. $3 

22. ROMBAUER, IRMA S. and Marion Row 
BAUER BECKER. The Joy of Cooking. Indianapolis 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1951. 1010p. $3.50 

23. Sara, Dorotuy, ed. The Bride's E; 
pedia. New York, Crown, 1951. 310p. $3 





24. Sunset Ideas For Building Plant She 
and Garden Work Centers. Menlo Park. Califor 
nia, Lane Publishing Company, 1951. 78p. paper 
$1 


25. TaBpor, GRACE. Making A Garde 
ennials. New York, The McBride (¢ 
96p. $1.50 

26. THOMPSON, NELLIE ZETTA. High Time 
New York, E. P. Dutton, 1950. 253p. $2.5 

27. TREAT, NoLaA and LENORE RICHARDS 


Os 


Quantity Cookery. Boston, Little, Brown, 1951 
628p. $4.95 

28. TSELEMENTES, NICHOLAS. Greeé ¢ 
New York, D. C. Divry, 1950. 239p. $3 

29. WRIGHT, Mary and RussEL. Guide 


Easier Living. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1951 
199p. $2.95 


For Antique Collectors 
HE Antiques Year Book™ is an encyclopedi 


dictionary containing accurate and up-t 

information about antique galleries, shops and dé 
ers of England and Scotland, as well as i€ 
of restorers, specialists and packers and shippers 
It lists the dates and locations of fairs 
tours for antique hunters through England 
Wales. There is a list of books on coll 
several fine articles by experts in the antiqn 
Many photographs have been used to illustrate 
guide which ends with an index to advertisers 

In Field Guide to Early American Furniture ™ the 
collector of American antiques has a handbook, the 
first of its kind, which is designed to accompany 
him on his expeditions and come to his aid when 
he doubts his own judgment. Here is brief, factual 
information on how the ten most important forms 
of American furniture, made before 1850, look 
where and when they were made, and their com 
parative value. 322 line drawings illustrate the text 
and the glossary termed ‘“Cabinetmaker’s Lan- 
guage.” There are informative chapters on hatd- 
ware and furniture woods and a list of books on 
American furniture. 
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Twenty-four types of reasonably priced antiques 
are discussed in Antique Collecting for Everyone. 
Various kinds of pottery, stoneware, glass, and 
other tableware are included, as are wooden and 
metal utensils. The chapters on needlework pic- 
tures, painting on velvet and handwork done by 
American women in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries are especially useful since information on 
these subjects is often difficult to locate. Each ar- 
ticle is fully described with its distinguishing char- 
acteristics, and suggestions are given on how to 
determine authenticity. Whenever possible bibliog- 
raphies are appended to chapters, and the book is 
illustrated with more than 200 excellent photo- 
graphs. An index makes all the information acces- 
sible. 

Back in 1914 Frederick W. Hunter published 
400 copies of Stiegel Glass ™ at his own expense. 
Although some of his conclusions have since been 
proved erroneous, no reference collection on the 
“Baron” is complete without a copy of Mr. Hunter's 
book. The new edition of Stregel Glass is un- 
abridged with a new introduction and notes by 
Helen McKearin. Because of the improvements in 
color printing the twelve color plates are more 
beautiful than in the original text, and the 159 
black and white illustrations are clearer. In addi- 
tion to a scholarly biography of Stiegel, the volume 
contains valuable descriptive lists of engraved and 
enameled wares, information on Manheim glass 
and glass workers, and a history of glass-making 
in America. A Stiegel genealogy, a Stiegel bibli- 
ography, a list of illustrations, and an index add 
to its value as a reference tool. 


Gardening 


Looseleaf in arrangement, with cardboard divid- 
ers between the different sections, and covered with 
beautifully decorated boards is the Better Homes 
and Gardens Garden Book. In addition to the 
chapter heading each divider contains an annotated 
list of the various subjects covered in the chapter. 
There is a detailed table of contents plus a general 
index with heavy type indicating pages on which 
illustrations appear. Every phase of planning and 
caring for gardens is touched upon and illustrated 
with photographs, many of them in full color, and 
there is a helpful ‘Calendar of Garden Reminders 
for the Twelve Months.” 

Two gardening books which contain a tremen- 
dous amount of information are The Coming of 
the Flowers* and Making a Garden of Perennials.* 
The first, written by the curator of the Botanical 
Gardens in Timaru, New Zealand, contains in- 
numerable facts and anecdotes about the discovery 
of popular garden flowers and the early “plant 
hunters” who found and propagated them. The 
second, by the assistant to the director of the State 
School of Applied Agriculture on Long Island who 
has many books and articles on gardening, contains 
valuable information for the beginner on the mak- 
ing and keeping of perennial borders. Diagrams 
and photographs illustrate the flowers and methods 
of planting. Unfortunately, neither of these ex- 
_— interesting and informative volumes is in- 
exed. 


Homemaking 


Seventeen homemaking experts collaborated on 
The Bride’s Encyclopedia™ making it a rich store- 
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house of up-to-date information on etiquette, nutri- 
tion, interior decorating, budgeting of time and 
money, first aid, entertaining, and dozens of other 
subjects of interest to the beginner homemaker. 
The volume includes hundreds of illustrations, a 
list of twenty-nine books on the subject published 
by Crown, and is indexed for ready reference. Pub- 
lic and college libraries should find this useful. 

In Guide to Easier Living,” Mary and Russel 
Wright (designer of the very popular tableware) 
point out ways and means of removing the drudg- 
ery from housekeeping. Each room in the house 
is examined as to its purpose, and the use to which 
it is put: its furnishings, lighting, and storage 
space. If the examination shows that a room isn’t 
fulfilling its purpose, efficient and sensible methods 
are suggested to remedy the situation. The details 
of household chores and cleaning—daily, weekly, 
and twice yearly—are dealt with and, in Appen- 
dix A, a ‘Sample Division of Labor Chart” is out- 
lined. Checklists, charts, and drawings illustrate 
specific problems and their solutions, and a list of 
distributors and manufacturers of 125 new, and 
sometimes hard-to-find, products is included. 

Step by step illustrations and minutely detailed 
instructions are the outstanding features of How 
to Make Draperies and Slipcovers.’ Designed for 
the beginner the book includes a list of necessary 
tools, and supplies essential information on every 
step from proper measurements through cutting 
and basting to the making of intricate decorative 
trim. 

How To Build Fences and Gates*® contains 266 
photographs and drawings showing the advantages 
and disadvantages of 200 different fences and gates 
from the solid glass windbreak type to single wire 
cattle enclosures. Every step of selecting, planning, 
and building fences and gates, even the legal aspect 
of fencing, is included in the easy-to-follow plans 
and text. A companion volume is Building Plant 
Shelters and Garden Work Centers™ which con- 
tains hundreds of scale drawings, plans, measure- 
ment charts and photographs for many different 
kinds of lathhouses, greenhouses, work centers and 
plant shelters. The table of contents in each of 
these is so detailed that no index is needed and 
all information is easy to find. 

A practical guidebook for the man who wants 
to keep his home in shape and save costly repair 
bills is The Popular Mechanics Guide to Home 
Repairs." Arranged on double-column pages are 
instructions for replacing washers, caulking doors 
and windows, repairing sash cords and sticking 
doors, and correcting many other common anuis- 
ances. Major jobs as roofing, wiring, heating, in- 
sulating, plumbing, and pipe fitting are fully ex- 
plained, and each step of the various operations is 
made easy by the 636 photographs and drawings. 
A table of contents and an index make all the in- 
formation easily accessible. 


Party Planning 


Two important aids for party planners are High 
Times * and The Party Game Book. The first, 
although especially planned for use by high school 
students and other teen-age groups, also will be 
helpful to juvenile and adult organizations both 
large and small. Besides plans for informal dances, 
banquets, proms, and parties the author furnishes 
worthwhile hints and tips on how to make each 
social affair a success. Included is a list of books 
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and periodicals to aid the young party planner, 
and the names and addresses of a dozen novelty 
supply houses. A classified index concludes this 
practical handbook which should be available in 
all high school and public libraries. 

The Party Game Book contains complete party 
programs for large and small groups as well as 
suggestions for activities that go well together, and 
there is one whole chapter given over to inexpen- 
sive and easy to prepare party menus and refresh- 
ments. College and public librarians will want to 
recommend this informative and easy-to-use volume 
to all harassed program and party chairmen. 


Food and Drink 


The host who takes pleasure and pride in serv- 
ing exotic and flavorful foods and drinks will find 
the following books indispensable adjuncts to his 
reference shelf. The South American Gentleman's 
Companion® is a two-volume boxed set. Volume 
one, subtitled Exotic Cookery Book, lists hundreds 
of recipes of mouth-watering concoctions obtained 
from noted chefs throughout South America. Each 
recipe is headed by a note as to its origin along 
with pertinent comments by the author. Volume 
two, subtitled Exotic Drink Book, takes up the 
matter of beverages and furnishes recipes for many 
unusual cocktails and tall drinks, and there is a 
most informative chapter on South American wines. 
Both volumes contain lists of shops where all in- 
gredients mentioned may be purchased, and both 
volumes are indexed. The author was, for many 
years, food editor for Town and Country and, for 
a while, conducted the ‘““Here’s How’ column in 
Gourmet. 

The Farmers Market Cook Book® is a collection 
of recipes gathered by the Becks from customers 
and merchants of The Farmers Market in Holly- 
wood. It is a varied collection of some hundreds 
of recipes from all corners of the world and in- 
cludes many hard-to-find formulas for unusually 
tempting dishes. Written in chatty informal style 
this volume is fun to consult and practical to use. 

The host who wants to know something about 
the drinks he serves will find the following two 
volumes interesting and informative reference tools. 
In The Earnest Drinker™ he will learn of the 
manufacturing processes and chemical facts of 
wines, beers, spirits, and other alcoholic beverages. 
The history and characteristics of alcoholic drinks 
throughout the world are touched upon, and there 
is a fascinating glossary of “Alcoholic Beverages 
and Related Terms,” as well as an enthralling dis- 
cussion of the wines of France, Germany, and 
South Africa. 

Scotch Whisky™ contains not only a history of 
that beverage and the laws concerning its manu- 
facture, distribution, and sale but also a very tech- 
nical description of the various distilling and ma- 
turing processes through which it passes. Thirty- 
two pages of photographs and many drawings add 
to its value. Both these volumes are indexed for 
ready reference. 


International Flavors 


Recipes in which wine is an essential ingredient 
are featured in the next two titles. Cooking with 
Wine * lists about 500 recipes from soup to dessert. 
However, many of the items, such as brill and 
loach, are unfamiliar to Americans, and measure- 
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ments and weights are listed in ounces rather than 
cup or spoon and sometimes are rather indefinite 

The new edition of The Wine Cook Book® Lists 
750 recipes culled from all parts of the world 
mentions seventy menus with wines, and indicates 
the best vintage years. The section on mixed drinks 
has been revised and a new introduction tells of 
American wines. The many amusing comments and 
valuable suggestions sprinkled through the text 
make this volume pleasant as well as practical to 
use. 

Nicholas Tselementes, noted Greek chef who 
now holds sway at the St. Moritz Hotel in New 
York City has, in Greek Cookery,” published many 
of his favorite recipes. Unusual dishes for every 
occasion are listed with detailed and easy-to-follow 
directions, and an alphabetic index makes them al! 
readily accessible. 

In The Viennese Cookbook™ Irma Rhode gives 
detailed instructions for the preparation of over 
300 delectable dishes from prewar Vienna. Only 
those recipes containing ingredients obtainable in 
the United States are listed and any recipe can be 
quickly located through the index 


General Cookery 


Small boys and girls, as a rule, like to cook and 
A Child’s First Cook Book™ is designed to fill a 
real need. It contains an adequate table of con 
tents, a picture list of equipment, an_ illustrated 
chart of cooking terms and methods of cooking 
There is a list of safety rules and suggestions for 
cooking and an illustrated page of equivalents 
Thirty-four simple recipes are listed with a full 
page spread for each one, and the book ends with 
four sample menus for each meal plus three each 
for teas and picnics. 

Attractive in format and design, with very large 
type and broad margins is The Emily Post Cook 
book” of which the outstanding feature is the 
section devoted to menu planning. The 580 recipes 
listed are Mrs. Post's favorites and many of them 
are specialties of Paris and New York chefs. Each 
page is decorated in color and all the material is 
accessible through the index. This book, which has 
been five years in the making, is designed for 
‘cook-less epicures.”’ 

New editions of two standard cookery reference 
tools are The Joy of Cooking * and the Fannie Mer- 
ritt Farmer Boston Cooking Se hool Cook Book 
Both have been completely revised and enlarged 
both contain indexes which are cross-referenced 
and both contain informative drawings. Both lie 
flat on the table for easy reading and both have 
excellent chapters on freezing methods and proce- 
dures. In addition The Joy of Cooking contains 
chapters on pressure cookery, high altitude cookery 
and the electric blender. There is also a section on 
nutrition, one on menus, and one on definitions 
and tables. 500 new recipes have been added bring- 
ing the total number to more than 5,000 

The Fannie Farmer, which contains over 3,00 
recipes, has end papers listing measurements, sub- 
stitutions, temperature definitions, oven heats, roast 
ing temperatures, timetable for pressure cooking 
vegetables, and capacity of canned food containers 
These and the section called "Introduction to Cook- 
ing” will be especially useful to beginner cooks 
The type is clear and easily read, no recipe runs 
over to another page, and the cover may be cleaned 
with a damp cloth. 


(Continued on page 350) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


LIBRARIES* 


HERE are certain advantages in living in one’s 

state capital. I could name several, but the 
one on my mind at this moment is my proximity 
to the state education agency and our state super- 
visor of school libraries. This fall she has initiated 
a helpful and pleasant custom. Each month a group 
of librarians and teachers gathers together of an 
evening to chat and examine all the new children’s 
hooks that have been received in her office. Of 
course it would be possible for any of us to visit 
her office each month to examine current titles, but 
it wouldn't be half as stimulating and enjoyable if 
minus the lively discussion, the exchange of experi- 
ences, and cokes 4 la mode that accompany each 
occasion. It is a mixed group that gathers—chil- 
dren's and young people's literature teachers, our 
city school library supervisor, the children’s librar- 
ian from our public library, and some of the school 
librarians. This variety of viewpoint gives real zest 
to our discussions. 

Any community where there is a central office 
receiving review copies, or a book store with a 
good children’s department should plan to hold 
similar meetings. It is wonderful help in prepar- 
ing one’s book orders—this handling and examin- 
ing of books in terms of our present collections 
and our current needs—plus the savoring of pooled 
opinion that such a gathering can produce. 


"See You at the Library” 


Austin has a new radio program for youth which 
started on November third. It is called “See You 
at the Library” and is similar to Margaret Scoggin’s 
program in that young readers from our junior and 
senior high schools meet together in an unrehearsed 
discussion of various types of books. For example, 
the opening program found author Curtis Bishop 
“on the carpet’ as some high school girls and boys, 
including the current football star, considered his 
fall title, Saturday Heroes. Cheaper by the Dozen 
followed with a family life expert joining in the 
discussion with more young people. 

The program is directed by Esther Buffler, one 
of Austin's authors. This fall she has written a 
charming story of Brittany, The Friends, which is 
noteworthy because of its fine message. The public 
library sponsors the program over KTBC as an in- 
vitation to Austin’s youth to come into the new 
young people’s room to browse and read. We 
should like to hear about similar radio and TV 
programs built on the theme of reading and youth. 


Guidance through the Library 


Nancy Jane Day, supervisor of library services in 
South Carolina, has sent us an attractive leaflet on 
The Librarian in Guidance,” prepared by a group 


* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE 


Editor 


of librarians in the state. It is directed to young 
people and enlivened by pen and ink sketches. On 
the front are two teen agers headed for the library 
door. Within, a helpful librarian and shelves of 
books and films on understanding self, family liv- 
ing, responsible citizenship, recreation, etc. meet 
their eyes. It is no wonder that the last sketch 
shows them leaving the library as satisfied custom- 
ers! I like this leaflet very much and suggest that 
you consult Miss Day at the State Department of 
Education, Columbia, for further information. 


New Magazine 


Someone wrote about a month ago to inquire 
about a little magazine called Read. I had not yet 
become acquainted with it so wrote for information 
and a sample copy. Now I am to receive it for a 
year and shall have an opportunity to know it 
better. Here is what I have gleaned from brief 
examination and the descriptive literature. 

It is for junior high school level and published 
semi-monthly as an American Education Press pub- 
lication. It is particularly designed for classroom 
use, Covering current information, suitable material 
for both English and social studies, and articles and 
stories to satisfy the interests of junior high school 
youth in adventure, action, discoveries and inven- 
tions, history, travel, interesting people, science, 
sports, and humor. It contains no advertising and 
costs only 40 cents per student a semester on orders 
of five or more. 

The editorial advisory board is a distinguished 
one, educationally speaking, and may account for 
the emphasis in the descriptive literature on scien- 
tific approach to interests, selection of content, and 
vocabulary check. In fact, I found my examination 
of the magazine itself more stimulating than the 
perusal of this advertising material, which suffered 
from an overdose of educational jargon. There 
were many favorable comments from educators. 
Now I am anxious to hear some reactions from 
boys and girls. I notice that my sixth graders are 
taking it off the magazine rack. 


Elementary School Libraries 


A few months ago I commented on the coming 
1951 Yearbook of the National Elementary School 
Principals with its elementary school library theme. 
Well, it is here, containing more than fifty articles 
on all phases of library service at the elementary 
level by many people whose names we recognize 
in librarianship, education, and reading. In my 
superficial examination I was unable to find any 
material specifically on library instruction, but I sur- 
mise that it is 7vtegrated with several areas as such 
instruction should be. 

Rather than commenting further on this volume, 
I urge you to read it and send your reactions and 


(Continued on page 350) 
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Display for the Month 


Diaica - 
HE “worth every cent’ display, launched to 
squeeze more pennies out of old rental books, 
pulled the Bierce Library of the University of 
Akron, Ohio, “into the pink.” 


“Pick a Winner,’ arranged by the Special Serv- 
ices Libraries in Munich, Germany, called attention 
to new books by means of a horse race display. 


The background, a grandstand full of Spectators 
was painted on six large sheets of white poster 
paper fastened together with scotch tape. In front 
of this were horses whose bodies were made from 
book jackets in cellophane covers folded to book 
size and fastened with scotch tape. The head and 
tail of each horse, painted on poster paper, were 
glued to the book jacket. Legs were made from 


somewhat stiffer cardboard. To make the horses 
stand, paper clips were rebent, forming a triangular 
section of the clamp which could be fastened flat 
against the back of the book jacket with scotch 
tape. The rest of the clip was straightened and bent 
back from the jacket at a slight angle, making a 
tripod of legs and clip 














ROVE Pa 6 ee ee 


—— 


Among the bookshelves in the children’s room of the Julia H. Potwin Library in We 
Caldwell, New Jersey, is an effective display of how books are soiled and their backs broken 
through careless use. Each cardboard doll is depicted in the act of injuring a book, with 
explanatory signs. A notice, "Don't be a Goop!” sets the theme and catches the eye 


readers entering the room. Besides the Goops pictured here, another says 


er 


I’m an artist 


I color in the O's,” and a poor, faded, ill-shaped book has a funny head sticking out the 


side, and a sign explaining, “I dry wet books on the radiator. 


” 
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These snow people are the result of cooperation 
between the library and the English department of 
the Holland Patent Central School, Oneida County, 
New York. The display was arranged by the Jun- 
jors and Seniors under the direction of the English 
teacher. Competition was keen, and the list of 
books outgrew the space provided. 


Meet the People ! 


The library practice class of San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia, High School prepared two bulletin boards: 
Meet the People” and “On a Desert Island.” A 
brief synopsis of each book whose jacket was used, 
was typed, mounted on cardboard, and kept at the 
side of the desk by the row of featured books. 


In the T. B. Scott Free Library, Merrill, Wiscon- 
sin, “Books for Mamas’ pictured a brown shoe on 
a yellow background, with children “bursting out 
all over.’ Beside the shoe was printed: 


There was an old woman who lived in a shoe 
She had so many children she didn’t know 
what to do 
She went to the Library to 
BORROW A BOOK ON CHILD CARE. 


Surrounding were book jackets on child care and 
child psychology. 
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Starting the Sunday Story 


OUR library may be fortunate enough to have 

a regular Sunday column in a local news- 
paper. If so, someone has to write it, and is prob- 
ably in the market for ideas. Ideas for a Sunday 
column come from many different sources: thumb- 
ing through the Readers’ Guide, listening carefully 
at weekly book conferences, looking over a new 
magazine, seeing what some other library has put 
out. 

“At the Library” is the name of the Worcester 
Free Public Library's Sunday column. It appears 
regularly each week and averages three hundred 
words. 

“New Directory Uses Phone Number Listing” 
headed one column. This piece brought more new 
faces into the library than any other Sunday story. 
The first sentence was, “The Worcester Free Pub- 
lic Library has a numerical telephone directory in 
its business division which can be used to identify 
a person through a telephone number.”’ 

Name directories are always popular. Another 
Sunday column began, ‘The city directory is more 
than a book to check the Christmas card list of 
names and addresses. It is probably the library's 
most popular all-season reference book.” 

The idea for this article came from something 
Marion L. Simmons of the Rochester Public Library 
wrote for the March 1949 Wilson Library Bulletin. 

“Letter Models Cover Most Situations’ headed 
an early 1949 column. The first sentences stated, 
“Postmaster John A. Marshall estimates that more 
than 55,000,000 letters will go through the post 
office in Worcester during 1949. The public li- 
brary is ready to furnish models for any of them, 
whether they are personal letters, business letters, 
or a combination of both.” 

“Eight Novels with State Settings’ appeared on 
page two of section A of the Worcester Sunday 
Telegram, as near the front page as any Sunday li- 
brary column has come. 

“Miss Grace Fletcher of the Popular Library 
Division has found readers often enjoy novels with 
familiar settings. She has selected eight novels 
which take place in Massachusetts, and tops her 
list with a Worcester novel, Miss Marvel, by Esther 
Forbes,” were the opening sentences. 

“Good Many Laughs in Humor Collection’ 
came out New Year’s Day, 1950. It began, “Over 
in the southwest corner of the literature division, 
beyond the music collection on the right and the 
Shakespeare books on the left, are the shelves 
where the laughprovoking volumes of Lardner and 
Leacock, H. Allan Smith and Runyon, Thurber, 
Bennett Cerf, Don Marquis, etc., can be located.” 

“199 Men and Women Have Been Directors” 
was about three times as long as the average story. 
It ran almost a thousand words, but was accepted 
by the paper. It appeared just before the library's 
ninetieth anniversary. Another column at the time 
of the anniversary began, “The Public Library car- 
ries its Own story in its collection. Books tell the 
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library story since its beginning ninety years ago 
on December 23, 1859.” 


“Reference Book Leads to a Lost Director 
was written up after the anniversary. It went on 
to say, “Sometimes the Free Public Library does 
reference work for itself and finds good use for 
one of its volumes. During the 90th anniversary 
celebration the Harvard Alumni Directory 1949 
was used to find a missing address of an earlier 
library director who had not lived in Worcester 
for several decades. The staff knew this gr so 
director had been a lawyer. They took a chance 
that he was a graduate of Harvard Law School 
The guess proved correct, the missing address 
was located, and an invitation sent out. 

In September 1949 our Labor Book Fair was 
the subject of one “At the Library” column. The 
first sentences: “Booklists on special subjects help 
persons find their way around the public library's 
collection of almost 500,000 volumes. The li. 
brary's Labor Book Fair began last Friday and 
continues through September 23. New booklists 
on labor in American life and on subjects of in- 
terest to men in industry were prepared for the 
Labor Book Fair, and are now available.” 

“Author's Latest Book Keeps First Ones Alive 
was used. Also, ‘Longer Nights, Time for Books 
on Stars,’’ and the local angle, “Books Tell About 
Worcester Indians." The Sunday Telegram as. 
signs the column headings. 

Two opening sentences used were, ‘Eight shorter 
than average novels are listed by the Popular Li- 
brary as recommended for winter week-end read- 
ing,” and “Barber shop ballads share space with 
miniature scores, librettos, books of songs and ap- 
preciation in the library's music collection.’ 

Dorotuy M. GLEASON, Library Editor 

Worcester, Massachusetts, Free Public Library 


Christmas Time in the Library 


UR library becomes a different place at Christ: 
mas time,—and strangely enough, it is 4 
Christmas tree and music that make it so! 

The tree is usually in place and ready for deco- 
rating about a week and a half before Christmas 
The library assistants take charge of decorating it 
The gaily colored balls, tinsel, lights, and other 
glittering trimmings attract the students, and soon 
the assistants have many helpers and the tree 1s 
well on its way to becoming a thing of beauty. 

We arrange to have a record player in the library 
all during this jolly season. ‘Christmas Hymns 
and Carols” with Robert Shaw and his RCA Victor 
Chorale is a favorite with many, and Dickens 
“Christmas Carol” with Basil Rathbone as Scrooge 
is played over and over again. Students are free to 
play the records at any time. Almost every hour 


one can see groups sitting around the tree reading. 
Other students will be grouped about the record 
Still others 
All are 


player listening to the music or a story. 
may be working on a class assignment. 
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enjoying the background of soft music and the in- 
siting atmosphere created by the music and the 
stmas tree. 
“a of the library assistants once said, “I think 
it puts the real spirit of Christmas into the boys 
vod gitls and it brightens up the whole library. 
Another student expressed her feelings by saying, 
“The boys and girls come to the library, listen to 
the music, see the tree, and it brings joy to their 
beats. When they walk out of the room, their 
faces are gay and happy. 
RETHA JOHNSON, Librarian 
Lincoln Junior High School 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


“Great Books’ in St. Louis 


N the Great Books group Ernest Boyd and I 
lead, we discussed in our third year readings 
Of the Teacher, by St. Thomas, who refers repeat- 
edly to "knowledge with certainty.” The first ques- 
tion we asked was “How can anyone know any- 
thing?” One of the group answered, “Through ex- 
nerience.” Whatever knowledge I have now of the 
Great Books I have gained through experience. Yes, 
it has been an experience—a vital and fruitful ex- 
perience. Mr. Boyd and I have met our group for 
full three years and began the fourth year readings 
in February 1951. During this time we and the 
bers have had an experience in thinking. We 
have put our minds alongside the minds of some 
f the great thinkers. First by reading the books, 
secondly by the questions the leaders put to the 
group, and by the differences of opinion the mem- 
bers have among themselves, at the end of two 
hours certainly some of the thoughts of the great 
minds have become the thoughts of the group. 
A diversity in opinions, in beliefs, in personal- 
ities of the members makes our group alive and 
stimulates discussion at its best. Examples illus- 
trate this. There is Miss Schonhurst of caustic wit, 
i fighting spirit concealing at times her real ideal- 
ism. Then there is Miss Holly, who has lived in 
ahome where good books have always been a part 
f her daily life. She bubbles over with ideas and 
holds to belief in the inherent goodness of the uni- 
verse. Then there is Mr. Merry, a teacher upon 
whom we depend to clarify obscurity. He possesses 
) illusion as to the world in which we live; he 
lings to a happy philosophy. Next there is Mr. 
Poindexter, a clergyman who is one of the most 
enthusiastic members and one of the most ready 
to challenge opinions with which he differs. And 
there is Mrs. Raybrook, who delights us with the 
riginality of her thought and the independence 
{ her point of view. These are typical examples 
{ the twenty-five members of our group, which 
includes two nurses, a public school teacher, a law- 
yet, three librarians, and several secretaries. 
I write out the principal questions which each 
ook provokes and mark sometimes as many as 
ntteen brief quotations. These are typed in dupli- 
ate for Mr. Boyd and myself. We always have 
dinner together before each meeting. We do not 
imit Ourselves to these typed questions, of course, 
ut perhaps more than most leaders we use quota- 
ons giving exact page so that the members may 
tum to them when they are read. We find the 
quotations effective in provoking discussion. I can 
aot resist using one here, the words which Antigone 
utters in the tragedy of Sophocles. This quotation 
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raises the question Socrates also propounds in the 
Apology as to a higher law than man-made law. 


Yes, for it was not Zeus who gave them forth, 
Nor Justice, dwelling with the Gods below, 
Who traced these laws for all the sons of men; 
Nor did I deem thy edicts strong enough, 
Coming from mortal man, to set at nought 
The unwritten laws of God that know not change. 
They are not of today nor yesterday, 

But live forever. 


My own comment is that as long as the brave 
spirit of Antigone as revealed in this passage lives, 
there is hope for mortal man. 

One point I would emphasize: these discussions 
are not highbrow, far from it. The interplay of 
seriousness and humor is delightful. The exchange 
of strongly different opinions is always without 
heat. 

I feel I have a responsibility for the success of 
the Great Books program in St. Louis. There is no 
activity here that has as its objective the making 
of a better city, which has not some relationship 
to the Great Books program, for this program is 
basic. It goes to the roots of all our problems. 

The Great Books program was organized in St. 
Louis in January, 1948 and is now in its third year. 
There are twenty-one active groups in the St. Louis 
area, meeting in various institutions, including li- 
braries, schools, and churches. Of the total number, 
six groups began the fourth year course of reading 
in the spring of 1951, five groups are discussing the 
third year course, five began the second year read- 
ings and five the first year course in October 1950. 
Seven institutes to train leaders have been held in 
this city. 

Here the Great Books program is sponsored by 
the Adult Education Council of Greater St. Louis, 
St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis Public Schools, 
St. Louis University, and Washington University. 

CHARLES H. ComMPTON, Chairman 

St. Louis, Missouri, Committee on Great Books 


Accent on Music 


HE Lincoln Park, Michigan, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce gave $1,500 to the Wayne 
County Library recently to launch a music project 
at the Lincoln Park Branch, which includes loaning 
of records and record players for home use and an 
audio-earphone player for listening in the library. 
Special features of the project are: several three- 
speed record players are available free for home 
loan; and all records are loaned without charge. 
The decision to loan record players was made pri- 
marily to confine acquisitions of records almost 
exclusively to 33 1/3 and 45 rpm. records. More 
and more, it appears, the 78 rpm. records are of 
declining importance in the type of music to be 
covered by the collection. However, many chil- 
dren’s records are on 78's and these, of course, are 
purchased. 

An audio-earphone player of good quality is used 
within the library. Thus, the player may be used 
either for group listening or for listening by one 
to four persons. The latter use is, of course, the 
most frequent. A less expensive record player is 
used by children. Listening in the library has 
proved tremendously popular. Records are circu- 
lated in padded Jiffy bags to prevent damage. 
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In the early stages of the project the question of 
financial support after establishment was discussed, 
since regular library funds do not now permit the 
provision for such service. This idea was favored, 
but all concerned desire to await public response 
to the service. Meanwhile, the $1,500 gift was 
generous enough to establish a going collection. 
Of course, the library does not expect this support 
to continue, nor will assistance be asked, unless pub- 
lic acceptance justifies continuance. On the other 
hand, if the service is used widely, then the Jaycees 
will be favorable toward future contributions. All 
possible recognition and credit are being given to 
the Jaycees. A plaque designates the collection in 
the library and labels noting that the records are 
gifts of the Jaycees are placed on all records. We 
are confident that the project will be successful and 
that the Lincoln Park Junior Chamber of Commerce 
will feel that its sponsorship is a credit not only 
to the organization, but that a community service 
program of value and prestige has come into being 
because of its efforts. 

Although the project has been under way but a 
short time, public response has been most encour- 
aging. The players in the library are almost always 
in use, and an average of 70 per cent of the record 
collection is in circulation. 

Other Jaycee groups, which in many communi- 
ties have an outstanding record of substantial con- 
tributions to civic programs, learning of this proj- 
ect, may be interested in supporting a similar one 
for their public libraries. 

WALTER H. KAIserR, County Librarian 
Wayne County Library 
Detroit, Michigan 


A description of the civil service examination for 
the position of director of the Chicago Public 
Library, including the questions asked and the 
model answers used to grade the papers, has been 
issued as No. 25 of the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School’s Occasional Papers, for December 
1951, under the title “A Case Study in Personnel 
Selection: A Civil Service Examination for Di- 
rector of the Chicago Public Library.” A copy of 
this study will be sent without charge, upon request 
to Herbert Goldhor, Editor, Occasional Papers, 
University of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 344) 

Both these volumes are indispensable to the ref- 
erence shelf of the modern kitchen and the public 
library. 

Wonderful Ways to Cook® is a revised version 
of the Edith Key Haines’ Cook Book. Among its 
features are the chapter on using canned foods and 
the section entitled ‘Design for Eating’’ in which 
foods are placed in categories labeled “Dishes Men 
Like,” “Collegiate Appetites,” etc. The index makes 
it easy to find any of the hundreds of recipes which 
range from how to broil chops to the most intricate 
delicacies. 

Quantity Cookery™ (2nd ed.) has been com- 
pletely revised and rewritten and is designed for 
use in institutions and as a text for classes in large 
quantity cookery. Part one takes up menu planning, 
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nutritional requirements, and planning mechanic; 
Part two lists suggestions for menus, and ing 
using leftovers, and contains a table of wee, 
their approximate measures, while part three iss 
hundreds of recipes in a practical easy-to-follos 
fashion. An index and detailed table of Caton 
—_ the information contained here easily on 
sible. il 


CROW’S NEST 
(Continued from page 339) 


thing can be put is limitless, depending op 
time and ingenuity you wish to apply. 


An American Christmas 


And now this being the month of December 
just a word about Christmas in the library. ¥ 
not do what the Chicago Public Library js plan 
ning to do and tie your program in with the Amer 
ican heritage? That library will feature two pre 
grams during the month which they are calling 
“Our American Heritage: Christmas in the North 
and Christmas in the South.” The noon hou; 
speaker will discuss the Christmas heritage in bot! 
parts of our country, tracing the origins, and point 
ing out that we are rich indeed because we hay 
inherited and combined the traditions of map 
people, to make one essentially our own. Displays 
concerts, and story hours will all be built around 
this theme and it promises to be both engaging 
and informative. In closing we wish each and ever 
one of you all that our American Christmas implies 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’ 
LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 345) 
comments to me. Then a few months hence J shal 
incorporate these comments into an article for th 
page. After all, since I am one of the authors in 
cluded, it is better for you to write the review 


Christmas Greetings to You All! 


On the day school opened, one of my teacher 
surprised me with her first service request, “P 
help me find a good Christmas story to read t 
group of adults.’ Yuletide seemed very remot 
then so all I could do was promise. Now as th 
season draws near, I have suggested one of th 
best stories for this time of year, “The Best Chris 
mas” by Lee Kingman, to which children an 
grownups alike respond in true spirit of the Yule 
tide. I mention it here in case you, too, are look 
ing for a good story and it has slipped your mind 

Also, I should like to let its spirit of giving 
and living, sharing and CARE-ing bring my season 
greeting to you all: May you have “The Bes 
Christmas” you've ever had! 








ONLY 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
By Philipp Spitta 


Bach, his 
7th 


1,000 SETS NOW AVAILABLE 


Famous study of music (hundreds of 
musical themes given), 17th 
5 3 %. Vol. I: 

424pp. Three vols. (unabridged) 
$10, the set, less library discount 
Dept. 58, 1780 Broadway, N. Y 


684pp. Vol. II: 724pp. Vol. Ill 
bound as two. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

& 18th century music 
Dover Pubns., | 

b ¥e 
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—————_~—<“—~—SS . . . 
News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





DRAWING in the YEAR BOOK AND 
A cue TO EAST AFRICA shows the Suez 
Canal with principal cities and the adjacent area 
now prominent in the headlines. The text outlines 
the history of the canal and its government. The 
principal cities are described and essential data 
siven concerning the canal and the region. It is 
interesting to read that the first canal was dug by 
the Egyptians circa 2000 B.C., and that locks at the 
Red Sea were added in 300 B.c. Pages in the book 
also describe the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and, al- 
though, strictly speaking, Egypt is not East Africa, 
the GUIDE devotes three pages to it. The GUIDE 
itself has long been considered the standard ref- 
erence book on the countries of East Africa. 


Reprints for Economy 


Thrifty libraries have long appreciated the econo- 
mies effected in buying reprint editions of books 
that have won wide acceptance. Many reprints are 
both sturdy and attractive. The twelfth edition of 
the CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES just 
published again brings together, in two alphabets, 
available titles in eighty-eight reprint series. The 
first alphabet is of titles and authors, with main 
entries under the author's name. These give the 
publisher and price. The second alphabet is com- 
posed of publishers and series. The user will find 
here a brief description of the series and all titles 
available under the name of the author. Librarians 
report that the CATALOG pays for itself many 
times over. 


Who Pays the Freight? 


Doubleday and Company recently made the head- 
lines when they announced that in the future they 
would pay transportation costs on all orders. Shortly 
ater, L. C. Page and Company of Boston made a 
similar announcement. This, of course, has been 
the all-time policy of The Wilson Company because 
of the economies effected for all concerned in so 
doing. 


New Printing 


Zaidee Brown's THE LIBRARY KEY: AN AID 
IN USING BOOKS AND LIBRARIES has been 
astandby for students, teachers and other users of 
telerence materials since it was first published in 
1928. It has been extensively revised in the seventh 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 

Brown, Zaidee. THE LIBRARY KEY. 90c a 
single copy, reduced rates on quantities 

Orton, R. M. CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN 
Series. Twelfth edition. $4 (includes 
spring supplement) 

ars BooK AND GUIDE TO EAST AFRICA. 
3 
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edition, just reprinted, and its invaluable thirty- 
seven-page appendix, ‘Short Cuts to Information,” 
has been brought up to date. 

THE LIBRARY KEY is intended for senior 
high school and college students, for teachers and 
for adult readers in general who wish to become 
familiar with reference books and library tools. 
Through the years the author has tried to adapt 
the KEY more closely to the needs of teachers, 
college students, and other adults, by expanding 
the lists of reference books included. 


Reprints ? 

Several readers of the November 1951 issue of 
the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN have asked 
for reprints of “A Decennial Detective Digest’’ by 
Howard Haycraft and “The Haycraft-Queen List of 
Detective-Crime-Mystery Fiction: Two Centuries of 
Cornerstones” (pages 244-246). If the demand is 
large enough, it will be possible to offer reprints 
at a nominal cost with even lower rates for quantity 
orders. 

Also requested were reprints of the cartoon series 
“For the Life of Me, by A. Library Book” (in the 
same issue, pages 272-275). These can be reprinted 
on colored paper and folded in accordion style, suit- 
able for distribution and display. If you are inter- 
ested in receiving either or both of these reprints, 
let us know by January 1, 1952, so that we can 
estimate the number needed. The more that are re- 
quested, the lower the cost will be. 


Visitors 


In October and November, The Wilson Com- 
pany was host to: 

Phyllis Corner, officer in charge, Library School, 
Public Library of New South Wales, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 

William Elliott, graduate student, Syracuse Uni- 
versity Library School. 

Helen H. Ward, director of the educational de- 
partment, E. P. Dutton and Sons. 

Dr. Otto Lehmann-Brockhaus, librarian of the 
Zentralinstitut fiir Kunstgeschichte in Munich. 

Ursula Price, assistant librarian, National Central 
Library, London. 

Dr. Maria C. Muedra, professor and a librarian 
in Mexico City College; in the United States this 
year as cataloger in the United Nations Library. 

Ruth Bellow, assistant to juvenile editor, Wil- 
lian Morrow and Company, New York. 

Dr. Gisela von Busse, chief of the Foreign Book 
Exchange Bureau, Bad Godesberg, Germany. 

Dr. Mary Duncan Carter, library consultant, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Marie Martin, law librarian at the University of 
Geneva, Switzerland, visiting the United States on 
a library study trip. 

Erna Russo, head of cataloging department, New 
York Academy of Medicine. 

Kaethe Lewy, Hebrew University Library, Jeru- 
salem, Israel. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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Today’s Thoughts on 


Today’s Problems by 
Today’s Leaders 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches 
Guide to Periodical Literature 


Indexed in Readers’ 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y, 


$5.00 a year $9.00 two years 


Issued semi-monthly 








——_. 





Bogs & Christmas 


15,000,000 dog owners in U. When they ask for a book 
on dogs, keep_ these in <a for reading or for gifts to 
dog owners. Training the $3—for all breeds. Care 
of the Dog, for every dog owner, $1.75 Scrapbook of — 
and Prose on Dogs, $2.50. World Map of Dogs, $1 
at 33. each— -breed books: great dane, springer 
boxer, pekingese, $3.50 each. - 
pm nUDY PU co Dog World Magazine publishers, 
3323 Michigan Bid. Chicago 16 


._ And 
spaniel, 











W E invite all libraries, colleges, schools, and 
government agencies to send us their out of 
print want lists. If your jobber has reported out 
of print, try us. Our search service covers the 
country. 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 


415 Lincoln Avenue Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 








Due to a typographical error the 
N, B. address of THE BAY STATE 

PERIODICAL SERVICE was run 
iananvectly on page 288 of the November 
Bulletin. The address is 18 TRE- 
MONT STREET, BOSTON 8, MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


correct 








Library material not obtain- 
able from publishers may be 
available immediately from 
our stock of over a million 
volumes or may soon be 
found by our Search Service. 


Send lists to Dept. W.B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 








OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 

— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 

at reasonable prices. Catalogs issued. 
“Want Lists” solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N. Y. 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


We se 
Where you earr f 











ndreds th yea 


Send for rollment blank W 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ ee. 


Fifth Ave. (Suite 1113) New Y 


ee 


Complete Nonsense of Lear 


Collected and introduced by Holbrook Jackson. 
— full text & illustrations of “Book of Non- 
mse,” “Nonsense Songs, Stories Botany and 
‘Alphabets,”* “More Nonsense, P ictures Rhymes, 
Botany, etc., “Laughable Lyrics, A Fourth "Book 
of Nonsense pe, Songs, Botany, Music, ete.,” and 
“‘Nonsense Songs and Stories."’ xxxix+288pp, 546 
ill. $2.00, 5% x 8, cloth binding less usual library dis- 
count. Dover Pubns., Dept. 59, 1780 B'way, N.Y. 19, 


PRODIGAL SONS 
By Wallace Smith, Ph.D. 


The adventures of Christopher Evans and 
John Sontag, notorious outlaws. Cloth, $4.50 


Con- 











From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 29. 





SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
f our detailed quotations are within 


efforts. 75% o 
= jeriginal * Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York f1, W. ¥. 





BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 


in supplying SINGLE COPIES cos well as 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
= Duplicates Purcha: 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
¢ 56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 3. N 





LIBRARIANS! 


buy your books—any quantity 
Write 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 


ne of America’s Largest 





We'll 


. Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 








DD NUMBER 


OF ALL MAGAZINES 


We furnish single cx volumes or sets 


~ 
pty aad ra nably 


Peri dicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 





Children’s Lib. I & II for branch wk. No 
even. or Sat. wk., 40-hr. wk. Grad. from 
accred. lib. sch. no exp., beg. sal. $246. One 
yr. prof. lib. exp., $259. Apply 
L.A. Co. Civil Serv. 501 N. Main, 
L.A. 32, Calif. 


beg. sal. 
Comm., 





Progressive California library, with pay roll 
of 123 persons wishes to add 3 more: Book 
mobile Librarian, General Librarian, Chik 
dren’s Librarian. Salary $261. or $274 5 
day week, sick leave, retirement, etc. Ett 
thusiasm required, also degree. Write Long 
Beach Public Library, Long Beach 2, Calif 
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EP CAre you sure you are able to give new pam- 


phlets the consideration they deserve? 


2 


Py. Many more current, valuable’ studies appear in 
this form each month than can possibly be appraised 
by the average library. The 


"VERTICAL FILE SERVICE CATALOG 


is a monthly descriptive list of some 400 new pamphlets. 
The index is an alphabetical list .of titles, but the pam- 
phlets are grouped under subjects in the main body ‘of 
the Catalog. Here they are described atid all necessary 
details for ordering are given. Although in :manycases 
large sums are spent on editorial research, approximately 
30% of the items are free and the.remainder pamphlet- 
priced. The Catalog is your insurance against overlook- 
ing valuable material. 


The Vertical File Service was estab- 
lished in April 1932. It is now’ used 
regularly and regarded asa permanent 
reference tool in more than 3500 libraries. 


A postcard will bring sample copy and rate 


PUBLISHERS TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION SINCE 1898 


The H. W. Wilson Co. 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 





CATALOG | 
OF REPRINTS | 


Twelfth Edition 1951 
LIBRAR 


to Select Sturdy, Attractive, 
Time-Tested Books At Budget- 
Saving Prices. 


The Catalog quickly discloses the 
thousands of titles available in 
eighty-eight reprint series with full 
buying information. It will be 
brought up to date with a Spring 
1952 Supplement. 


The price including Supplement is $4. 








